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The Thunderbolt 



THE PERSONS OF THE PLAY 

James Mortimore. 
Ann, his wife, 
Stephen Mortimore. 
Louisa, his wife. 
Thaddeus Mortimore. 
Phyllis, his wife, 

Cyril I -^^^ Thaddeus Moriimores children. 

Colonel Ponting. 

Rose, his wife, nie Mortimore. 

Helen Thornhill. 

The Rev. George Trist. 

Mr. Vallance, solicitor, of SinglehamptofU 

Mr. Elkin, solicitor, of LinchpooL 

Mr. Denyer, a house-agent. 

Heath, a man-servant. 

A servant girl at Nelson Villas. 

Two others at ** Ivanhoe.'' 

The scene of the First Act is laid at Unchfool, a city in 
the Midlands. The rest of the action takes place, a month 
later, in the town of Single hampton. 



The Thunderbolt 



THE FIRST ACT 

The J^esi npnsents a large, ohhng roam, situated m ihi 
grmnd fiQ§r and furnished as a Uhrary. At the back^ 
facing the speciaiQr^ are three sash taind&ws, slightly re- 
eissedj with Venetian blinds. There is a chair in each 
recess. At the further end af the right-hand wail a 
dQor opens fri^m the hali, the remaining pari of the wail 
— th^t nearer to the audience^ being occupied by a long 
dwarf 'hi^kcase. This bookcase finishes at each end with 
a cupboard, and on the top of each eup board stands a 
lamp. The keys of the cupboards are in their loch. 

On the left-hand side of the room, in the middle of the 
wall, is a fireplace with a fender^ytool before it, and on 
either side of the fireplace there is a tail bookcase with 
glared doors. A high- backed armchair faces the fire- 
place at the further end. A smoking-table with the 
usual accessories, a chair, and a settee stand at the nearer 
end of the fireplace^ a few feet from the wall. 

Almost in the centre of the room, facing the spectator, there 
is a big knee-hole writing-table with a lamp upon it. 
On the further tide of the table is a writing-chair^ 
Another chair stands beside the table. 

On the right, near the dwarf-bookcase , there is a circular 
library- table on which are strewn books, newspapers, and 
1 
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magazines* Round this table a settee and three chairs 
are arranged. 

The furniture and decorations, without exhibiting any 
special refinement of taste , are rich and massive. 

The Venetian blinds are down and the room is in semi" 
darkness. What light there is proceeds from the bright 
sunshine visible through the slats. 

Seated about the room, as if waiting for somebody to arrive, 
are James and Ann Mortimorb, Stephen and Louisa, 
Thaddeus and Phyllis, and Colonel Pontikg and 
Rose. The ladies are wearing their hats and gloves. 
Everybody is in the sort of black which people hurriedly 
muster while regular mourning is in the making — in the 
case of the Mortimores, the black being added to ap- 
parel of a less sombre kind. AH speak in subdued 
voices. 

[Note: Throughout, " nght*' and «* ^^ are the spec- 
tators* right and left, not the actor*s.\ 

Rose. 
[A lady cf fortyfour, fashionahly dressed cmd coiffured 
and with a suspictausly blooming C0m6^xiam'''im the set- 
tee on the left, fannmg herseff.'\ Oh, the heatt I'm 
sdfled. 

Louisa. 
[On the right-'fifrfy-six. a spare, thin^aiced waman.'l 
Mayn't we have a window open ? 

Ann. 

[Beside the wrtting'table--a stolid, corpulent woman of 
fifty^ Idon'tthink we <»(fii/to have a window open. 

James. 
[At the wrmng-table — a burly, thick-set man, a little 
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aider than his wife, with iron-gray hair and beard and a 
crape band round his sieeveJ] Phew ! Why not, mother ? 

Ann. 
It isn't usual in a house of mourning — except in the 
room where the 

PONTING. 

\In the armchair before the firepiace— fifty-five, short, 
stout, apopiecticA Rubbish 1 \ Dabbing his brow."] I beg 
your pardon — it's like the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

Thaddeus. 
[Rising from the settee on the right, where he is sitting 
with Phyllis— a meek, care-worn man of two-and-forty7\ 
Shall I open one a little way ? 

Stephen. 
\0n the further side of the library-table— forty-nine , bald, 
stooping, with red rims to his eyes, wearing spectacles^ Do, 
Tad. 

[Thaddeus goes to the window on the right and 
opens it* 

Thaddeus. 
{From behind the Venetian blind,"] Here's a fly. 

James. 
[ Taking out his watch as he rises J] That'll be Crake. 
Half-past eleven. He's in good time. 

Thaddeus. 
[Looking into the street,"] It isn't Crake. It's a young 
lellow. 

James. 

Young fellow ? 
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Thaddeus. 
l^Emergifig,'] It's Crake's partner. 

Jambs. 
His partner ? 

Stephen. 
Crake has sent Vallance. 

James. 
What's he done that for? Why hasn't he come him- 
self? This young man doesn't know anything about our 
family. 

Ann. 

He'll know the law, James. 

James. 
Oh, the law's clear enough, mother. 

[After a short silence. Heath, a middle-aged matt' 
servant, afipearst followed by Vallance. 
Vallance is a young man of about fve-and- 
thirty. 

Heath. 
Mr. Vallance. 

James. 
[Advancing io Vallance as Heath retires.'] Good- 
morning. 

Vallance. 
Good-morning. [Inquiringly,] Mr. Mortimore? 

James. 
James Mortimore. 
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Vallance, 
Mr. Crake had your telegram yesterday evening. 

James. 
Yes, he answered it, telling us to expect him- 

Vah*ance. 

He's obliged to go to London on business. He*s very 
sorry. He thought Vd better run through, 

James. 

Ohp well— glad to see you. \^lntmdming the oihers.'\ 
My wife. My sister Rose — Mrs. Pontmg, My sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Stephen Mortimore, My sister-in-law, Mrs, 
Thaddeus. My brother Stephen. 

Stephen. 

[iPwwijf.] Mr. Vallance was pointed out to me at the 
Institute the other night. [Shaking hands wiih Val- 
LAHCE,] You left by the eight forty -seven ? 

Vallance. 
Yes. I changed at MirtUsfield. 

James. 

Colonel Ponting^my brother-in-law* [PoNTtNG. mh& 
has risen, nads to Vallance and jm'ns Rose.] My 
younger brother, Thaddeus, 

Thaddeus. 
\U^ has mm/id away to ihe igft,'\ How d'ye do? 

JAME5. 

\Putiin^ Vallance into ike chair before the writing 
table and switching on the itghi of the ian^.'] You sit 
yourself down tKere. [To everybody. '\ Who s to be 
spokesman ? 
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Stephen. 
[Joining Louisa.] Oh. you explain matters, Jim. 

[l5)ursA makes way for Stephen, transferring 
herself to another chair so that her husband 
may be nearer Vallancb. 

James. 
[Tb PoNTiNO.] Colonel? 

PONTINO. 

[Sitting by Rose.] Certainly ; you do the talking, 
Mortimore. 

James. 
[Sitting, in the middle of the room, astride a chair, 
which he fetches from the window on the right, "] Well, 
Mr. Vallance, the reason we wired you yesterday — wired 
Mr. Crake, rather — askine him to meet us here this morn- 
ing, is this. Something has happened here in Linchpool 
which makes it necessary for us to obtain a little legal 
assistance. 

Vallance. 
Yes? 

James. 
Not that we anticipate legal difficulties, whichever way 
the affair shapes. At the same time, we consider it ad- 
visable that we should be represented by our own solic- 
itor — a solicitor who has our interests at heart, and 
nobody's interests but ours. [Looking round,"] Isn't that 
it? 

Stephen. 
We want our interests watched— our interests ex- 
clusively. 
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PONTING. 

Watched— that's it. I'm speaking for my wife, of 
course. 

Rose. 
[ With a languid drawL'] Yes, watched. We should 
like our interests watched. 

James. 
r To Vallance.] These are the facts. V\\ start with 
a bit of history. We Mortimores are one of the oldest, 
and, Tm bold enough to say, one of the most respected, 
families in Singlehampton. You're a newcomer to the 
town ; so I'm obliged to tell you things I shouldn't have 
to tell Crake, who's been the family's soHcitor for years. 
Four generations of Mortimores — I'm not counting our 
youngsters, who make a fifth — four generations of Morti- 
mores have been born in Singlehampton, and the ma- 
jority of 'em have earned their daily bread there. 

Vallance. 
Indeed ? 

James. 

Yes, sir, indeed. Now, then. [Pointing to the writing- 
table.'] Writing-paper's in the middle drawer. [Val- 
lance takes a sheet of paper from the drawer and arranges 
it before him,] My dear father and mother— both passed 
away — had five children, four sons and a daughter. I'm 
the second son ; then comes Stephen ; then Rose — Mrs. 
Colonel Ponting ; then Thaddeus. You see us all round 
you. 

Vallance. 
{Selecting a pen^ Five children, you said ? 
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Jambs. 
Five. The eldest of us was Ned— Edward — - 

Stephen. 
Edward Thomas Mortimore. 

James. 
Edward cut himself adrift from Singlehampton six- 
and-twenty years ago. He died at a quarter-past three 
yesterday morning. 

Stephen. 
Up-stairs. 

James. 
We're in his house. 

Stephen. 
We lay him to rest in the cemetery here on Monday. 

Vallance. 
[SympatheHcaify,'] I was reading in the train, in one 
of the Linchpool papers 

James. 
Oh, they've got it in all their papers. 

Vallance. 
Mr. Mortimore, the brewer? 

James. 
The same. Aye» he was a big man in LinchpooL 

Stephen. 
A very big man. 

James. 
And, what's more, a very wealthy one; there's no 
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doubt about that Well, we can't find a will, Mr. 
Vallance. 



Vallancb. 



Really? 



James. 
To all appearances, my brother's left no will — died 
intestate. 

Vallancb. 
Unmarried ? 

Jambs. 
Unmarried ; a bachelor. Now, then, sir— just to satisfy 
my good lady — in the event of no will cropping up, what 
becomes of my poor brother's property ? 

Vallance. 
It depends upon what the estate consists of. As much 
of it as is real estate would go to the heir-at-law — in this 
instance, the eldest surviving brother. 

PONTING. 

{Impatiently^ Yes, yes ; but it's all personal estate — 
personal estate, every bit of it. 

Jambs. 
{To Vallancb.] The Colonel's right. It's personal 
estate entirely, so we gather. The Colonel and I were 
pumping Elkin's managing-clerk about it this morning. 

Vallancb. 
Elkin? 

Jambs. 
Elkin. Son and TuUis. 
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Stephen. 
Mr. Elkin has acted as my poor brother's solicitor for 
the last fifteen years. 

James. 
And he's never made a will for Ned. 

Stephen. 
Nor heard my brother mention the existence of one. 

James. 
[To Vallance.] Well? In the case of personal 
estate ? 

Vallance. 
In that case, equal division between next-of-kin. 

James. 
That's us— me, and my brothers, and my sister? 

Vallance. 
Yes. 

James. 
\To Ann.] What did I tell you. Ann ? [To the rest"] 
Wfiat did I tell everybody ? 

[Stephen polishes his spectacles^ and Ponting 
pulls at his moustache, vigorously. Rose, 
Ann, and Louisa resettle themselves in their 
seats with great contentment, 

Vallance. 
[Writing,'] "Edward"— [looking up] Thomas? 
[James nods,] •• Thomas — Mortimore 

James. 
Of 3 Cannon Row ^nd Horton Lane — 
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Stephen. 
Horton Lane is where the brewery is. 

James. 
Linchpool, brewer. 

Stephen. 
"Gentleman'* is the more correct description. The 
business was converted into a company in nineteen- 
hundred-and-four. 

Louisa. 
Gentleman, ah ! What a gentlemanly man he was ! 

Ann. 
A perfect gentleman in every respect. 

Rose. 
Most gentlemanhke, poor dear thing. 

PONTING. 

Must have been. I never saw him — but must have 
been. 

James. 
[r^ Vallance.] Gentleman, deceased — 

Stephen. 
Died, June the twentieth 

James. 
Aged fifty-three. Two years my senior. 

VaLtLAnce. 
[ With due moumfulnmA No older ? [ Writing,^ You 
are James--— 
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Jambs. 
James Henry. '*Ivanhoe," Claybrook Road, and 
Victoria Yard, Singlehampton, builder and contractor. 

Ann. 
My husband is a parish guardian and a rural-district 
councilman. 

Jambs. 
Never mind that, mother. 

Ann. 

Eight years treasurer of the Institute, and one of the 
founders of the Singlehampton and Claybrook Temper- 
ance League. 

Louisa. 
Stephen was one of the founders of the League too — 
weren't you, Stephen ? 

Jambs. 
[To Vallancb.] Stephen Philip Mortimore, ii The 
Crescent, and 32 King Street, Singlehampton, printer 
and publisher ; editor and proprietor of our Singlehamp- 
ton Times and Mirror. 

Louisa. 
Author of the History of Singlehampton and its Sur- 
roundings 

Stbphbn. 
All right, Lou. 

Louisa. 
With Ordnance Map. 

Jambs. 
Rose Emily Rackstraw Ponting — — 
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Rose. 
My mother was a Rackstraw. 

James. 
Wife of Arthur Everard Ponting, West Sussex Regi- 
ment, Colonel, retired, 17a Coningsby Place, South 
Belgravia, London. That's the lot. 

Ann. 

No 

James. 
Oh, there's Tad. [To Vallance.] Thaddeus John 
Mortimore 

Thaddeus. 
IH^o is standing', looking on, with his elbows resting 
upon the back of the chair before the fireplace — smiling 
diffidently^ Don t forget me, Jim. 

James. 
6 Nelson Villas, Singlehampton, professor of music. 
Any further particulars, Mr. Vallance ? 

Vallance. 
[Finishing writing and leaning back in his chair,"] 
May I ask, Mr. Mortimore. what terms you and your 
sister and brothers were on with the late Mr. Mortimore ? 

James. 
Terms? 

Vallance. 
What I mean is, your late brother was a man of more 
than ordinary intelligence ; he must have known who his 
estate would benefit, in the event of his dying intestate. 
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]avles, 
[mthanad.l Aye. 

Vallance. 
My point is, was he on such terms with you as to make 
it reasonably probable that he should have desired his 
estate to pass to those who are here ? 

James. 
[^Rubbing his beardJ] Reasonably probable ? 

Stephen. 
Certainly. 

PONTING. 

In my opinion, certainly. 

James. 
[Looking at the others,"] He sent for us when he was 
near his end 

Stephen. 
Showing that old sores were healed — ^thoroughly healed 
— as far as he was concerned. 

Vallance. 
Old sores ? 

James. 
He wouldn't have done that if he hadn't had a fond- 
ness for his family — eh ? 

Ann. 
Of course not. 

Louisa. 
Of course he wouldn't. 
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PONTING. 



Quite so. 



Vallance. 
Then, I take it, there had been — er ? 

Stephen. 
An estrangement. Yes, there had, 

James. 
Oh. I'm not one for keeping anything in the back- 
ground. Up to a day or two before his death, we hadn't 
been on what you'd call terms with my brother for many 
years, Mr. Vallance. 

Stephen. 
Unhappily. 

James. 
De mortuis — how's it go ? 

Stephen. 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum, 

James. 
Well, plain English is good enough for me. [To Val- 
lance.] But I don't attempt to deny it — at one time of 
his life my poor brother Edward was a bit of a scamp, 
sir. 

Stephen. 
A little rackety— a httle wild. Young men will be 
young men. 

Ann. 
[Shaking her headJ] I've a grown-up son myself. 
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Louisa. 
[^IncoHsequentfy.^ And there are two sides to every 
question. I always say— don't I, Stephen ? 

Stephen. 
Yes, yes, yes. 

Louisa. 
There are two sides to every question. 

James. 
[7b Vallance.] No, sir, after Edward cleared out of 
Singlehampton, we didn't see him again, any of us, till 
about fifteen years back. Then he came to settle here, 
in this city, and bought CordingIy*s brewery. 

Louisa. 
Only forty miles away from his birthplace. 

Stephen. 
Forty-two miles. 

Louisa. 
That was fate. 

Stephen. 
Chance. 

Louisa. 
/don't know the difference between chance and fate. 

Stephen. 
[Irritabfy,'] No, you don't, Lou. 

James. 
Then some of us used to knotk up against him occa- 
sionally — generally on the line, at Mirtlesfield junction. 
But it was only a nod, or a how-d'ye-do, we got from 
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him ; and it never struck us till last Tuesday morning 
that he kept a soft corner in his heart for us all. 



Vallance. 
Ann. 



Tuesday ? 

First post. 

James. 
We had a letter from Elkin, telling us that poor Ned 
was seriously ill ; and saying that he was willing to shake 
hands with the principal members of the family, if they 
chose to come through to Linchpool. 

Stephen. 
Thank God we came. 

James. 
Aye, thank God. 

Ann and Louisa. 
Thank God. 

Rose. 
\Affectedly.'\ It will always be a sorrow to me that I 
didn't get down till it was too late. I shall never cease 
to reproach myself. 

James. 
[Induigentiy,'] Oh, well, you're a woman o' fashion. 
Rose. 

Rose. 
[ With a simper,"] Still, if I had guessed the end was 
as near as it was, Fd'have given up my social engage- 
ments without a murmur. \Appealing to Ponting.] 
Toby ! 
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PONTING. 

Without a murmur — without a murmur ; both of us 
would. 

Valuince. 
[Rising, putting his notes into his pocketbook as ke 
speaks^ I think it would perhaps be as well that I should 
meet Mr. Elkin. 

Stephen. 
That's the plan. 

James. 
{Rising^ Just what I was going to propose. 

Stephen. 
Elkin knows we have communicated with our solicitor. 

James. 
[Looking at his watchJ] He's gone round to the Safe 
Deposit Company in Lemon Street. 

Stephen. 
His latest idea is that my brother may have rented a 
safe there. 

Ponting. 
[IVko has risen with James.] Preposterous. Never 
heard anything more grotesque. 

James. 

The old genUeman will want to drj^ the river Linch 
next. 

Ponting. 
As if a man of wealth and position, with safes and 
strong-rooms of his own, would deposit his will in a place 
ot that sort. 'Pon my word, it's outrageous of Elkin. 
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Stephen. 
It does seem rather extravagant. 

Rose. 
Absurd. 

Vallance. 
{Coming forward^ We must remember that it's the 
duty of aU concerned to use every possible means of dis- 
covery. \To James.] Your brother had an office at the 
brewery ? 

James. 
Elkin and I turned that inside-out yesterday. 

Stephen. 
In the presence of Mr. Holt and Mr. Friswell, two of 
the directors. 

Vallance. 

And his bank ? 

James. 
London City and Midland. Four tin boxes. We've 
been through 'em. 

Stephen. 
The most likely place of deposit, I should have 
thought, was the safe m this room. 

PONTING. 

Exactly, The will would have been there if there had 
been a will at all. 

[James switches oh the light of the lamp which 
stands above the cupboard at the further end of 
the dwarf-bookcase^ 
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James. 
l^Ofening the cupboard and revealing a saftJ] Yei» 
this b where my brother's private papers are. 

Stephen. 
This was his library and sanctum. 

James. 
[Listening as he shuts the cupboard doorJ] Hallo! 
f Opening the room door a few inches and peering into the 
hail.'] Here is Elkin. [There is a slight general movement 
denoting intense interest and suspense* Ann gets to her 
feet. JAMES closes the door and comes forward a little — 
grimly?^ Well! Hey! I wonder whether he's found 
anything in Lemon Street? 

PONTING. 

{Clutching Rose's shoulder and dropping back into his 
chair— under his breath,'] Good God I 

Ann. 
[Staring at her husband,] James ! 

James. 
[Sternly,] Go and sit down, mother. [Ann retreats 
and seats herself beside Rose.] If he has, we ought to feel 
glad ; that's how we ought to feel. 

Stephen. 
[Resentfully,] Of course we ought. That's how we 
shall {it\, 

James. 

Poor old Ned ! It's his wishes we've got to consider 

— [returning to the door] his wishes. [Opening the door 

again.] Come in, Mr. Elkin. Waiting for you, sir. [He 

admits Elkin, a gray-haired^ elderly man of sixty. /Vif- 
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senis Vallance.] Mr. Vallance— Crake and Vallancc, 
Singlehampton, our solicitors. [Elkin advances and 
shakes hands with Vallance.] Mr. Vallance has just 
run over to see how we're getting on. 

Elkin. 
\To Vallance, genially,'] I don't go often to Single- 
hampton nowadays. I recollect the time, Mr. Vallance, 
when the whole of the south side of the town was meadow- 
land. Would you believe it — meadow-land ! And where 
they've built the new hospital, old Dicky Dunn, the 
farmer, used to graze his cattle. [To James, who is 
touching his sleeve,'] Eh ? 

James. 
\Rather huskily,] Excuse me. Any luck ? 

Elkin. 
Luck? 

James. 
In Lemon Street. Find anything ? 

Elkin. 
[Shaking his head.] No. There is nothing there in 
your brother's name. [Again there is a general move- 
ment, dut this time of relief J] It was worth trying. 

James. 
Oh, it was worth trying. 

Stephen. 
[Heartily,] Everything's worth trying. 

Ponting. 
[Tumping up,] Everything. Mustn't leave a stone 
unturnea. 
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\Th4 strain being ever. Rose a9ui Ann riu 
go to the fireplace, where Ponting joins them. 
Thaddeus moves away and seats himself eU 
the centre window, 

Elkin. 

[Sitting beside the writing-table,"^ This is a puzzling 
state of affairs. Mr. Vallance. 

Vallance. 
Oh, come, Mr. Elkin i 

Elkin. 
I don't want to appear uncivil to these ladies and 
gentlemen — very puzzling. 

Vallance. 
Scarcely what one would have expected, perhaps ; but 
what is there that's puzzling about it ? 

James. 
[Standing h Elkin.] People have died intestate be- 
fore to-day, Nfr. Elkin. 

Stephen. 
It's a common enough occurrence. 

Vallance. 
[To Elkin.] I understand you acted for the late Mr. 
Mortimore for a great many years ? 

Elkin. 
Ever since he came to Linchpool. 

Vallance. 
His most prosperous years. 

[Elkin assents silently. 
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James. 
When he was making money to leave. 

Vallance. 
[72? Elkin.] And the subject of a will was never 
broached between you ? 

Elkin. 
I won't say that. I've thrown out a hint or two at dif- 
ferent times, 

Vallance. 
Without any response on his part ? 

Elkin. 
Without any practical response, I admit. Qames and 
Stephen shrug their shoulders,'] But he must have em- 
ployed other solicitors previous to my connection with 
him. I can't trace his having done so ; but no com- 
mercial man gets to eight-and-thirty without having 
something to do with us chaps. 

Vallance. 
[Sitting on the settee on the leftJ] Assuming a will of 
long standing, he may have destroyed it, may he not, 
recently ? 

Elkin. 
Recently ? 

Vallance. 
Quite recently. Here we have a man at variance with 
his family and dangerously ill. What do we find him 
doing? We find him summoning his relatives to his 
bedside and becoming reconciled to them 
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James. 
Completely reconciled. 

Stephen. 
Completely. 

Elkin. 
[To Vallance.] At ray persuasion. I put pressure 
on him to send for his belongings. 

Vallance. 
Indeed? Granting that, isn't it reasonable to suppose 
that, subsequent to this reconciliation ? 

Elkin. 
Oh, no : he destroyed no document of any description 
after he took to his bed. That I've ascertained. 

Vallance. 
Well, theorizing is of no use, is it? We have to deal 
with the simple fact, Mr. Elkin. 

James. 
Yes, that's all we have to deal with, 

Stephen. 
The simple fact. 

Elkin. 
No will. 

Ponting. 
[Who, with the rest, has been following the conversation 
between Elkin and Vallance.] No will. 



Elkin. 



one 



\Ajhter a pause,'] Do you know, Mr. Vallance, there is 
e thmg I shouldn't have been unprepared for? 
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Vallance. 



What? 



Elkin. 
A will drawn by another solicitor, behind my back, 
during my association with Mr. Mortimore. 

Vallance. 
Behind your back ? 

Elkin. 
He was a most attractive creature — one of the most 
engaging and one of the ablest, Tve ever come across ; 
but he was remarkably secretive with me in matters re- 
lating to his private affairs — remarkably secretive. 

Vallance. 
Secretive ? 

Elkin. 
Reserved, if you like. Why, it wasn't till a few days 
before his death — last Saturday — it wasn't till last Satur- 
day that he first spoke to me about this child of his. 

Vallance. 
Child? 

Elkin. 
This young lady we are going to see presently. 

Vallance. 
\Looking at James and Stephen.] Oh, I — I haven't 
heard anything of her. 

Elkin. 
Bless me, haven't you been told? 
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James. . 

lUncam/Madfy.-] We hadn't got as far as that with 
Mr. Vallance. 

Stephen. 
\_C2eari,^Ats ihroai.-l Mr. Elkin did not think fit to in- 
form us ofhcr existence till yesterday. 

James. 
[Looking at his walcA.-] Twelve o'clockshe's due, isn't 
she? 

Elkin. 
ITo James.] You fixed the hour. [To Valuance.] 
I wrote to her at the same time that I communicated with 
his brothers. Unfortunately she was away, visiting. 

Stephen. 
She's studying painting at. one of these art-schools in 
Paris. 

Elkin. 
She arrived late last night. Mrs. Elkin and I received 
her. Only four-and-twenty. A nice girL 

Vallance. 
Is the mother living ? 

Elkin. 
No. 

James. 
The mother was a person of the name of ThomhilL 

Stephen. 
Calling herself Tbornbill — some woman in London. 
She died when the child was quite smalL 
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James. 
\_lVitk a jerk of the head towards the safe,"] There's a 
bundle of the mother's letters in the safe. 

Elkin. 
This meeting with the family is my arranging. As mat- 
ters stand, Miss Thornhill is absolutely unprovided for, 
Mr. Vallance. And there was the utmost affection be- 
tween Mr. Mortimore and his daughter — as he acknowl- 
edged her to be — undoubtedly. Now you won't grum- 
ble at me for my use of the word " puzzling " ? 

Vallance. 
{Looking round."] I am sure my clients, should the 
responsibility ultimately rest with them, will do what is 
just and fitting with regard to the young lady, 

James. 
More than just — more than just, if it's left to me, 

Stephen. 

We should be only too anxious to behave in a liberal 
manner, Mr. Vallance. 

Louisa. 
We're parents ourselves — all except Colonel and Mrs. 
Ponting. 

Ann. 
My own girl — my Cissy — is nearly four-and-twenty. 

Rose. 
[^Seated upon the fender-stool. '\ I suppose we should 
have to make her an allowance of sorts, shouldn't we? 

James. 
A monthly allowance. 
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Stephen. 



Monthly or quarterly. 

PONTING. 

Yes, but this art-school in Paris — you've no conception 
what that kind of fun runs into. 

James. 
Schooling doesn't go on forever, Colonel. 

PONTING. 

But it'll lead to an atelier — a studio — if you're not 
careful. 

Rose. 
The art-school could be dropped, surely ? 

Stephen. 
Perhaps the art-school isn't strictly necessary. 

Rose. 
And she has an address in a most expensive quarter 
of Paris— didn't you say, Jim? 

James. 
The Colonel says it's a swell locality. 

PONTING. 

Most expensive. The father— if he was her father- 
seems to have squandered money on her. 

Stephen. 
Well, well, we shall see what's to be done. 

Ponting. 
Squandered money on her recklessly. 
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James. 
Yes, yes, we'll see, Colonel ; we'll see. 

[Phyllis, who has taken no part in what has been 
going on, suddenly rises. She is a woman of 
thirty 'Jive t white-faced and faded, but with de- 
cided traces of beauty. Everybody looks at her 
in surprise. 

Phyllis. 
\^Falteringly.'\ I — I beg your pardon 

Louisa. 
{Startled^ Good gracious me, Phyllis! 

Phyllis. 
^Gaining firmness as she proceeds."} I beg your pardon. 
With every respect for Rose and Colonel Ponting, if we 
come into Edward Mortimore's money, we mustn't let it 
make an atom of difference to the child. 

Louisa. 
Really, Phyllis ! 

Stephen. 
[Stiffly.'\ My dear Phyllis 

James. 
[^Half amused, half contemptuously,'] Oh, we mustn't, 
mustn't we, Phyllis ? 

Phyllis. 
He was awfully devoted to her in his lifetime, it turns 
out. Colonel Ponting and Rose ought to remember 
that. 

Ponting. 
[ Walking away in umbrage to the windmv on the left, 
followed by Rose.] Thank you, Mrs. Thaddeus. 
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Thaddeus. 

[ IVko has risen and come to tki wriimg-ttMe^ Phyl— I 
Phyl 

Phyllis. 

[72? James ani/STEPHEN.] Jim— Stephen — you couldn't 
stint the girl alter pocketing your brother's money ; yoa 
couldn't do itl 

Ann. 

James 

Jambs. 
£h, mother? 

Ann. 

I don't think we need to be taught our duty by 

Phyllis. 

Stephen. 
[^Rising and going over to the fireplace,'] Frankly, I 
don't think we need. 

Louisa. 
[^Foilowing him,'] Before Mr. Elkin and Mr. Vallance I 

Thaddeus. 
Stephen — Lou — you don't understand PhyL 

James. 
It isn't for want of plain speaking, Tad. 

Thaddeus. 
[Sitting at the writing-table, ] No, but listen — ^Jim — 

James. 
\Joining those at the fireplace,"] Blessed if I've ever 
been spoken to in this style m my life ! 
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it 



Thaddeus. 

Jim, listen. If we come into Ned*s money, we come 
into his debts into the barg:aiTi. There are no assets 
without habilities. The ghl's a debt— -a big debt, as it 
were. Well^ what does she cost ? Five hundred a year ? 
Six— seven— ^eight hundred a year? What's it matter? 
What would a thousand a year matter ? Whatever Ned 
could afford, we could, amongst us. Why he should 
have neglected to make Miss Thorn hill independen? is a 
mystery — I'm with you there, Mn Elkin. Perhaps his 
sending for us, and shaking hands with us as he did, was 
his way of giving her into our charge. Heaven knows 
what was in his mind. But this is certain— if it falls to 
our lot to administer to Ned's estate, we administer, not 
only to the money, hut to the girl, and the art-school, 
and her comfortable lodgings, and anything else in 
reason. There's nothing oflTensive in our saying thb. 



Elkin. 



Not in the least. 



^ Thaddeus. 

\_WHh a deprecating Utile iaugk."] Hal We don't 
often put our oar into family discussions, Phyl and I, 
^l^phtxi— [turning in his ckair'\ Rosic 



James. 



[ Lo&king dtmm on Thaddeus— ^«i« ing.^ Hallo, Tad \ 
hy, I*ve always had the credit of being \ 



W] 

the family. 



the speaker o' 
You're developing all of a sudden, 

[Heath enters. 



Heath. 
[Lmking round ike room^l Mrs. Thaddeus Morti- 
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Thaddkus. 
\J\iirttirtg to Phyllis who is now seated in a chair an 
ihenX^Q Here she is. 

Heath. 
TJft a hushed voice.'\ Two young ladies from Roper's, 
to tit Mrs. Tliaddeus Mortimore with her mourning. 

Thaddeus. 
[Risii^g-^ They weren't ready for Phyllis at ten o'clock. 
XiH»er his shoiiider, as he joins Phyllis at the tioor.l 
Bop* y°" tlon't object to their waiting on her here. 

Heath. 
\To Thaddeus.] On the first floor, sir. 
"• [Phyllis rt«t/ Thaddeus go out Heath is fol- 
lowing them, 

Vallan'ce. 

vTo Heath, rising.'] Er [To Elkin.] What's 

bis name? 

Elkin. 
T Calling to Heath, who returns!] Heath 

Vallance. 

Seeing to Heath.] Have you a room where Mr. Elkin 
I can be alone for a few minutes ? 

Heath. 
There's the dining-room, sir. 

Vallance. 
{Turning to Elkin.] Shall we have a little talk 
together? 

Elkin. 
[Bising.] By all means. 
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Vallance. 
[To the otkersJ] Will you excuse us? 

Elkin. 
[Taking Vallance* s arm,'] Come along. [Passing 
out with Vaia^a^ce.— regretfully,'] Ah, Heath, the dining- 
room 1 

Heath. 

[As he disappears t closing the door,"] Yes, Mr. Elkin ; 
that's over, sir, 

James. 
[ Who has crossed over to the rights to watch the with- 
drawal of Elkin and Vallance.] What have those two 
got to say to each other on the quiet in such a deuce of a 

hurry ? 

PONTING. 

[Coming forward,'] My dear good friends, I beg you 
won't think me too presuming 

James. 
[Sourly, \ What is it. Colonel? 

PONTING. 

But you mustn't, you really mustn't, allow yourselves 
to be dictated to — bullied 

James. 
Bullied? 

PONTING. 

Into doing anything that isn*t perfectly agreeable to 
you. 

Stephen. 
You consider we* re being bullied. Colonel? 
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James. 
If It comei to bullying 

PONTING. 

It Mas come to bullying, if I'm any judge of bullying. 
Klllti y^^ ^^^^ ^^' Elkin, a meddlesome, obstructive 

Stephen. 
[Sitftng at the writing-tab U,'\ Oh, he*s obviously an- 
lAgonivtic to us— obviously. 

PONTING. 

of course he is. He sniffs a little job of work over 
ihU ^^'"^ Thornhill. It's his policy to cram Miss Thorn- 
IllU down our throats. That's his game. 

James. 
XBttween his teeth,'\ By George 1 

PONTING. 

/^nd then you get Mr. Vallance, your own lawyer 

James. 
Sitting in a chair on the rightJ] Aye, I'm a bit disap> 
ntcd with Vallance. 

PONTING. 

pogmatizing about what is just and what is fitting 

Stephen. 
Hear, hear, Colonel! You don't pay a solicitor to 
HJce tides against you. 

James. 
As if we couldn't be trusted to do the fair thing of our 
own accord ! 



poll 
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PONTING. 

The upshot being that Miss Thomhill, supported 
openly by the one, and tacitly by the other, will be 
marching in here and — and 

James. 
Kicking up a rumpus. 

PONTING. 

I shouldn't be surprised. 

Louisa. 
A rumpus! [Sitting upon the settee on the iefi,'\ She 
wouldn't dare. 

Ann. 
[Rising."] That would be terrible — a rumpus 

Rose. 
[In the middle of the roomJ\ 1 shouldn't be surprised 
either. You mustn't expect too much, you know, from 
a girl who's 

Stephen. 
[Interpreting ^^^^ % shrugJ\ Illegitimate. 

Ann. 
No, I suppose we oughtn't to expect her to be the 
same as our children. 

PONTING. 

And finally, to cap it all, you have your brother Thad- 
deus — your brother 

James. 
Ha, yes ! Tad obliged us with a pretty stiff lecture, 
didn't he ? 
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Louisa. 
So did Phyllis. 

Ann. 

\ Seating herself beside Louisa.] It was Phyllis who be- 
gan it. 

Rose. 
[Swaying herself to and fro upon the back of the chair 
next to the writing-table, '\ Tad's wife ! She's a suitable 
person to be lectured by, I must say. 

Stephen. 
Poor old Tad! He was only trying to excuse her 
rudeness. 

Rose. 
Just fancy ! The two Tads sharing equally with our- 
selves ! 

Stephen. 
It is curious, at first sight. 

Rose. 
Extraordinary. 

Stephen. 
But, naturally, the law makes no distinctions. 

Rose. 
No. It was the lady's method of announcing that she's 
as good as we are. 

James. 
Tad and his wife with forty or fifty thousand pound, 
p*r*aps, to play with ! So the world wags. 
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Rose. 
Positively maddening. 

Louisa. 
We shall see Phyllis aping us now more than ever. 

Ann. 
And making that boy and girl of hers still more con- 
ceited. 

Louisa. 
They needn't let apartments any longer ; that's a 
mercy. 

Ann. 

We shall be spared that disgrace. 

James. 
Strong language, mother ! 

Stephen. 
Hardly disgrace. You can't call the curate of their 
parish church a lodger in the ordinary sense of the term. 

Louisa. 
Phyllis' s girl might make a match of it with Mr. Trist 
in a couple of years' time. She's fifteen. 

Ann. 

A forward fifteen. 

Rose. 
It's a fairy story. A woman who's brought nothing 
but the worst of luck to Tad from the day he married 
her! 

James. 
The devil's luck. 
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Stephen. 
Been his ruin — his ruin professionally — without the 
shadow of a doubt, 

Louisa. 
Such a good-looking fellow he used to be, too. 

Ann. 

Handsome. 

Louisa. 
[Archly.'] It was Tad I fell in love with, Stephen — not 
with you. 

Stephen. 
And popular. Hed have had the conductorship of the 
choral societies but for his mistake ; Rawlinson would 
never have had it. Councillor Pritchard admitted as 
much at a committee-meeting. 

PONTING. 

[Seated upon the settee on the right.'] Butcher— the 
wife's father—wasn't he ? 

Rose. 
Just as bad. Old Burdock kept a grocer's shop at the 
cwier of East Street. 

Stephen. 
West Street. 

Rose. 
We»t Street, was it? She's the common or garder 
^^i^ducated petty-tradesman's daughter. 

James. 
TOratoricalfy.] No, no ; you can't ^Ti/^r educate, Rose. 
You can wrongly educate 
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Rose. 
Oh, don't start that, Jim. [To Ponting.] She was a 
pupil of Tad's. 

Stephen. 
[Holding up his Aands.'] Marriage — marriage ! 

Louisa. 
Stephen ! 

James. 
If it isn't the right sort o' marriage — t 

Stephen. 
Poor old Tad I 

James. 
JiicA old Tad to-day, though ! [Ckuck/ing,'] Ha, ha ! 

Rose. 

[Giancing at the doorJ] Sssh ! 

[Thaddeus returns. The others look down their 
noses or at distant objects, 

Thaddeus. 

[Closing the door and advancing,'] I — I hope you're 
not angry with Phyllis. 

Stephen. 
[Resignedly."] Angry? 

Thaddeus. 
Or with me. 

Ann. 

Anger would be out of place in a house of mourning. 
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Women's tongues. Tad ! 

Stephen. 
Yes ; the ladies— ihey will make miscfaieC 

LOL'ISA. 

Not every woman, Stephen. 

Thaddei's. 
Phyllis hasn't the slightest des:re to make mischief. 
Why on eanh should Phyl want to inake mischief; 
[^Sitting in the chair in the middle «'//;«• rcomri She's a 
hitle ner\y— a little unstrung; that's nh.-vis the matter 
with Phyllis. 

Louisa. 
There's no cause for her to be s[)ecially upset that I 
can think of. 

Ann. 

She didn't know Edward in the old days as we did. 

Thaddeus. 
No. but being with him on Wednesday night, when the 
change came— that's affected her very deeply, poor girl ; 
bowled her over. [ To Rose.] She helped to nurse him. 

Rose. 
\Jndifferently.'\ One of the nurses cracked up, didn't 
she? 

James. 
The night-nurse. 

Thaddeus. 
\Nodding.'\ Sent word late on Wednesday afternoon 
that she couldn't attend to her duties. 
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Stephen. 
The day-nurse knocking ofT at eight o'clock 1 Dreadful ! 

Thaddeus. 
There we were, rushing about all over the place — all 
over die place — ^to find a substitute. 

James. 
And no success. 

Thaddeus. 
[Rubbing his knees,\ There's where Phyllis came in 
handy ; there's where Fhyl came in handy. 

Louisa. 
Phyllis hadn't more than two or three hours of it, while 
Ann and I were resting, when all's said and done. 

Ann. 

Not more than two or three hours alone, at the out- 
side. 

Thaddeus. 
No ; but, as I say, it was during those two or three 
hours that the change set in. It's been a shock to her. 

Louisa. 
The truth is, Phyllis delights in making a fuss. Tad. 

Thaddeus. 
Phyll 

Ann. 
She loves to make a martyr of hersell 

Thaddeus. 
Phyl does 1 
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Louisa. 
You deliglK to make a martyr of her, then ; perhaps 

that's it. 

Ann. 

I suppose you do it to liide her faults. 

Louisa. 
It would be far more sensible of you, Tad, to strive to 
correct them 

Ann. 

If it's not too late — far more sensible. 

Louisa. 
And teach her a different system of managing her 
home^— - 

Ann. 

And how to bring up her children more in keeping 
with their poshion 

Louisa. 
With less pride and display. 

Ann. 
They treat their cousins precisely like dirt. 

Louisa. 
Dirt under the foot. 

Ann. 

Why Phyllis can't be satisfied with a cook-general 
passes my comprehension 

Rose. 
IWeariiy,'] Oh. shut up I 
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James. 
Steady, mother ! 

Thaddeus. 
[Looking at them ailJ] Ah, you've never liked Phyllis 
from the beginning, any of you. 

Louisa. 
Never liked her I 

Thaddeus. 
Never cottoned to her, never appreciated her. Oh, I 
know — old Mr. Burdock's shop! [SimffyJ] Well, Ann ; 
well, Lou ; shop or no shop, there's no better wife — no 
better woman — breathing than Phyl. 

Louisa. 
One may like a person without being blind to short- 
comings. 

Ann. 

Nobody's flawless — nobody. 

Louisa. 
There are two sides to every person as well as to every 
question, I always maintain. 

Thaddeus. 
However, maybe it won't matter so much in the future. 
It hasn't made things easier for us in the past {Snapping 
his fingers softly,'] But now 

Stephen. 
[Caustically.'] Henceforth you and your wife will be 
above the critical opinion of others, eh. Tad ? 
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James. 
Aye, Tad's come into money now. Mind what yon'it 
at. mother ! \W careful. Lou ! Tad's come into money. 

Thadoeus. 
[In a ouiet voice, but cUtuking his hands i^gAifyA My 
(iod. I hope I have! I'm not a hypocrite* Jim. My 
God, I hope I have! 

IThe door opens and EuuN afpean, 

Elkin. 

Miss 'Hiornhill is here. \_There is a general movemtni, 

riiAiJDKUS walks iru'ay to the fireplace. James, Ste- 

I'MKN, ami ToNTiNG also rise ana KosE. joins Ponting ai 

the library table. ANN ami LouiSA shake out their skirts 

forppiiiiably, t/u^ir husbands taAinj^ up ii position $uarihem, 

Mklen Iiiornhii-l enters, followed by Vallance, who 

closes the door, ELKiN//r.v<-i»/j Helen.] Miss Thorn hill. 

[To Helkn, pointing to the group on the left.'] These 

{{cntlemcn are the Intc Mr. Mortimore's brothers. \I^ini' 

ing A> R( ).s E. ] His siste r. 

Helen. 
[A graceful, brilliant-looking girl with peffectly refined 
manners, weahng an elegant traveling-aress — aimost in' 
audibly.] Oh, yes. 

Elkin. 
lll'ith a wave of the hand towards the others.] Mem- 
bers of the family by marriage. 

[She sits, at Elkin's invitation, in the chair 
beside the writing-table. The attitude of the 
James and Stephen Mortimores, and of 
the Pontings, undergoes a nmrked change. 

James. 
\AfUr a pause, advancing a step or two.] Vm the 
oldest brother, [Awkwardly-] James, I am. 
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Stephen. 
{^Drawing attention to himself by an uneasy cough^ 
Stephen. 

Ann. 
{Humbly, '\ I'm Mrs. James. 

Louisa. 
\In the same tone."] Mrs. Stephen. 

Rose. 
[Seating herself on the left ^ the librarytcdfle,'] Rose — 
Mrs. Ponting. \Glancing at rONTlNG.] My husband. 

Thaddeus. 
\Now standing behind the writing-table, '\ Thaddeus. 

My wife is up-stairs, trying on her 

\He checks himself and retreats^ again sitting at 
the centre window. 

James. 
\Seating himself at the writing-table^ Tired, I dessay ? 

Helen. 
[ Who has received the various announcements with a 
dignified inclination of the headJ] A Httle. 

Stephen. 
[Bringing forward the armchair from the fireplace^ 
You weren't in Paris, Mr. Elkin tells us, when his 
letter ? 

Helen. 
No; I was nearly a nine hours* journey from Paris, 
staying with friends at St. Etienne. 
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Rose. 
A pity. 

Louisa. 
Great pity. 

Helen. 
Mr. £1 kin's letter was re-posted and reached 
Wednesday. I got back to Paris that night 

Elkin. 
[^eatin^ himself beside herJ] And had a har 
traveling again yesterday. 

Stephen. 
[Sitting in the armchair,'] She must be worn on 

Ann. 

Indeed she must. 

Ponting. 
[Sitting by KosylJ] Hot weather, too. Mostexhs 

Elkin. 
[To Helen.] And you were out and about thii 
ing with Mrs. Elkin before eight, I heard ? 

Helen. 
She brought me round here. 

Elkin. 
[Sympathetically,'] Ah, yes. 

James. 
Round here? [Elkin motions significantly towi 
reilingA Oh — aye. [/l/ter another pause, to Vi 
When did you see him last — alive ? 
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Helen. 
In April. He spent Easter with me. \Unobirusivefy 
opening a little bag which she carries ana taking out a 
handkerchief. "] We always spent our holidays together. 
[Drying her eyes.} I was to have met him at Rouen on 
the fifteenth of next month ; we were going to Etretat. 

Elkin. 
[After a further silence.} Er — h*m! — the principal 
business we are here to discuss is, I presume, the question 
of Miss Thornhill's future. 

Helen. 
[Quickly,} Oh, no, please. 

Elkin. 
No? 

Helen. 
If you don't mind, I would rather my future were taken 
for granted, Mr. Elkin, without any discussion. 

Elkin. 
Taken for granted ? 

Helen. 
I am no worse off than thousands of other young 
women who are suddenly thrown upon their own re- 
sources. Tm a great deal better off than many, for there's 
a calling already open to me — art. My prospects don't 
daunt me in the least. 

Elkin. 
No, no ; nobody wants to discourage you 

Helen. 
[Interrupting Elkin.] I confess — I confess I am dis- 
appointed — hurt — that father hasn't made even a slight 
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Helest, 
Yes, joa are. I don't need assistance, and I couldn't 
accept iL IF/arift/^ ^,] I will accept nothing that 
hasn't come to me direct from my father — nothing. 
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[Softening,'} But I am none the less grateful to you, dear 
Mr. Elkin — [looking round] to everybody — for this kind- 
ness. 

Stephen. 
[ With a sigh."] So be it ; so be it, if it must be so. 

PONTING. 

We don't wish io force assistance upon Miss Thornhill. 

Stephen. 
On the contrary ; we respect her independence of 
character. 

[Elkin shrugs his shoulders at Vallance, who is 
now seated upon the settee on the right, 

James. 
[Stroking his deard.! Art — art. You've been studying 
pamting, haven't you? 

Helen. 
At Julian's, in the Rue de Berri, for three years — for 
pleasure, I imagined. 

James. 
[Glancing furtively at Ann.] D'ye do oil portraits — 
family groups and so on ? 

Helen. 
I'm not very successful as a colorist. Black and 
white is what I am best at. 

James. 
[Dubiously^ Black and white 

Stephen. 
Is there much demand for that form of art in Paris ? 
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Helen. 
Paris ? Oh, I shall come to London. 

James. 
London, eh ? 

Helen. 
My drawing isn*t quite good enough for over there. 
It's only good enough for England. I shall sell my jew- 
ellery and furniture — I'm sharing a flat in the Avenue de 
Messine with an American girl — and that will carry me 
along excellently till I'm fairly started. Oh, 1 shall do 
very well. 

Rose. 
I live in London. My house will be somewhere for 
you to drop into, whenever you feel inclined. 

Helen. 
Thank you. 

Posting. 

[Pulling at his mousiache.'\ Often as you like — often as 
you like 

Rose. 
\Lofiify.'] As I am in •• society,** as they call it, that 
will be nice for you. 

James. 
[To Ann.] Now, then, mother, don't you be behind- 
hand 

Ann. 

I'm sure I shall be very pleased if Miss Thornton — — 

A Murmur. 
Thornhill 
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Ann. 

If she'll pay us a visit. We're homely people, but she 
and Cissy could play tennis all day long. 

Louisa. 

If she does come to Singlehampton, she mustn't go 

away without staying a day or two in the Crescent. [To 

Helen.] Do you play chess, dear? \B.b.ue.^ shakes her 

head."] My husband will teach you — won't you, Stephen ? 

Stephen. 
Honored. 

Thaddeus. 
[Who has risen and come forward^ I'm sorry my wife 
isn t here. We should be grieved it Miss Thornhill left 
us out in the cold. 

Helen. 
[Looking at him with interest.^ You are father's mu- 
sical brother, aren't you ? 

Thaddeus. 
Yes— Tad. 

Helen. 
f W/A a faint smile. '\ I promise not to leave you oiit 
in the cold. [To everybody.'] I can only repeat, I am most 
grateful. [To Elkin, about to rise,"] Mrs. Elkin is wait- 
ing for me, to take me to the dressmaker 

Elkin. 
[Detaining her."] One moment — one moment. [To the 
others.'] Gentlemen, Mr. Vallance and I have had our 
little talk and we agree that the proper course to pursue 
in the matter of the late Mr. Mortimore's estate is to 
proceed at once to insert an advertisement in the public 
journals. 
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James. 
An adverdsement ? 

Elkin. 
With the object of obtaining informadon respectii^ any 
will which he may have made at any time. 

James. 
[AfierafauseJ] Oh — very good. 

Stephen. 
[^Coldly.'] Does Mr. Vallance really advise that this is 
the proper course ? 

[Vallance rises and Thaodeus again retires, 

Vallance. 

[Asseniingly,'] In the peculiar circumstances of the 
case. 

Elkin. 
We propose also to go a step further. We propose to 
circularize. 

James. 
Circularize ? 

Ponting. 
[Disturbed,'] What the dev— what's that ? 

Elkin. 
We propose to address a circular to every soticitor in 
the law-list asking for such information. 

Helen. 
[To Elkin.] Is this necessary ? 

Elkin. 
Mr. Vallance will tell us 
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Vallance. 
It comes under the head of taking all reasonable meas- 



ures to find a wilL 



Helen. 



\Lookin£^ round,'] I — I sincerely hope that no one will 
think that it is on my behalf that Mr. Elkin 

Elkin. 
U^hecking herJ] My dear, these are formal, and ami- 
cable, proceedings, to which everybody, we suggest, 
should be a party. 

Vallance. 
Everybody. 

Elkin. 
[^Invitingly,'] Everybody. 

James. 
[Breaking a chilly silence,] All right. Go ahead, Mr. 
Elkin. [72? Stephen.] We're willing ? 

Stephen. 
Why not ; why not ? Rose ? 

Rose. 
[Hcutily.] Oh, certainly. 

Vallance. 
[72? James.] I have your authority, Mr. Mortimore, 
for acting with Mr. Elkin in this matter ? 

James. 
You have, sir. 
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Elkin. 
[To Vallancb, rising.'] Will you come round to my 
omce with me ? 

[Helen rises with Elkin, whereupon the other 
men get to their feet. Ann om/ Louisa tdso 
rise as Helen comes to them and q/fers her 
hand. 

Ann. 
[Shaking hands."] We're at the Grand Hotel 

Louisa. 
[Shaking hands.] So am I and my husband. 

Helen. 
rU call, if I may. 

[She shakes hands with Stephen oh^ James and 
goes to Rose. 

Rose. 
[Rising to shake hands with her.] We're at the Grand 
too. Colonel Ponting and I would be delighted 

PONTING. 

Delighted. 

[Helen merely bows to Ponting ; then she shakes 
hands with Thaddeus and passes out into the 
hall 

Elkin. 
[Who has opened the door for Helen — to everybody ^ 
genially,] Good-day ; good-day. 

James and Stephen. 
Good -day, Mr. Elkin. Good -day. 

[Elkin follows Helen. 
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Vallance. 
\At the door^to James and Stephen.] Where can I 
see you later? 

James. 
The Grand. Food at half-past one. 

Vallance. 
Thank you very much. 

\He bows to the ladies and withdraws^ closing the 
door after him, 

PONTING. 

\Pacing the room indi^antlv,'] I wouldn't give the 
fellow so much as a dry biscuit f 

[There is a general break up, Ann and Louisa 
joining Rose on the right, 

James. 
{Pacifically^ Oh, there's no occasion to upset your- 
seu, Colonel. 

PONTING. 

\Pn the lefl,'\ I wouldn't ! I wouldn't ! He's against 
us on every pomt. 

James. 
Let 'em advertise, if it amuses 'em. \In an outburst.'] 
Let 'em advertise and circularize till they're blue in the 
face. 

Rose. 
imth a shrill laugh.] Jim! Ha! ha I hal 

Ann a;i^ Louisa. 
ISolemnfy,] Hus — s — sh ! 
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Jamus. 
[Dropping io a whisper,'] Oh, I — I forgot. 

Stephen. 
Yes, yes, yes ; it's nothing more than a lawyer's trick, 
to swell their bill of costs. 

James. 

Of course it isn't ; of course it isn't. \Paising Ais Aand 
under his beardJ] 1 want some air, mother. Get out o* 
this. 

Ann. 
[Fastening her mantle. ] You've an appointment at the 
tailor's, remember. 

Stephen. 
[Looking at his watch,'] So have I. 

James. 
Are you coming. Colonel ? [Finding himself in the cen- 
tre of a group^with a change of manner,] 1 say : What 
a beautiful girl, this girl of Ned s ! 

Stephen. 
Exceedingly. 

PONTING. 

[Producing his cigarette-case,] Charming young woman. 

Ann and Louisa. 
Lovely. A lovely girl. 

Rose. 
Quite presentable. 

James. 
And she doesn't ask a shilling of us — not a bob. 
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Stephen. 
She impressed me enormously. 

PONTING. 

[^An urUighted cigarette in his mouth,'] Charming ; 
charming. 

James. 
Ned ought to have left her a bit ; he ought to have left 
her a bit. [ResoiutefyJ] Mother — we'll have her down 
home. 

Stephen. 

We must tell some fib or other as to who she is. Yes, 
we'll show her a little hospitality. 

PONTING. 

And Rose— in London. That'll make it up to her. 

Rose. 
Yes, that'll make it up to her. 

[^The ladies move into the hall; the men follow, 

James. 
[In the doorway — to Thaddeus, who is now seated at 
the writing-table. \ Tad, I'll stand you and your wife a 
good lunch. One-thirty. 

[Thaddeus nods acceptance and James goes after 
the others. Thaddeus risest and, looking 
through the blind of the middle window ^ watches 
them depart. Presently Phyllis appears, put- 
ting on her gloves. 

Phyllis. 
[Ai the door, drawing a breath of relief] They've 
gone. 
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Thaodeus. 
{Turning!] Is that you, Phyl ? 

Phyllis. 
\Coming furthir into the room,'] Vvt been waiting on 

the landing. 

Thaoobus. 
Why didn't you come back, dear? You've missed 
Miss Thornhill. 

Phyllis. 
[ Walking away to the left, vforking ai ike Jit^gien vf* 
glove,] Yes, I — 1 know. 

Thaodeus. 
The very person we were all here to meet. 

Phyllis. 
I — I came over nervous. [^EagerfyJ] What is the like? 

Thaddeus. 
Such an aristocratic-looking girl. 

Phyllis. 
Is she — ^Is she ? 

Thaddeus. 
ril tell you all about her by and by. \Piiski$igtke door 
to and coming to Phyllis, anxiously.] What do you think 
they're going to do now, Phyl? 

Phyllis. 
Who? 

Thaddeus. 
The lawyers. They're going to advertise. 



I 
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Phyllis. 



Advertise ? 



Thaddeus. 
In the papers — to try to discover a will. 

Phyllis. 
I — I suppose that's a mere matter of form ? 

Thaddeus. 
Elkin and Vallance say so. According to Stephen, 
it's simply a lawyer's dodge to run up costs. [Brighten- 
ing.'] Anyhow, we mustn't complain, where a Dig estate 
is involved 

Phyllis. 
Is it — such a — big estate ? 

Thaddeus. 
Guess. 

Phyllis. 
I can't. 

Thaddeus. 
{Coming closer to her,'] I heard Elkin's managing-clerk 
tell Jim and the Colonel this morning that poor Ned may 
have died worth anything between a hundred and fifty 
and two hundred thousand pounds. 

Phyllis. 
[Fatntfy,] Two hundred thousand— —I 

Thaddeus. 
Yes. 
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Phyllis. 

Oh, Tad ! 

[Sk4 iiis, on the settee en the left, leammg 
upon her hands, 

Thaodeus. 
Splitting the difference, and allowing for death duties. 
f/ijr »hare would be close upon forty thousand. To be on 
the safe tide, put it at thirty-nine thousand. Thirty-nine 
thousand pounds! [Moving about the room excttedfyS\ 
Vvfi Ixrcn reckoning. Invest that at four per cenL^^nc 
'\% justified in calculating upon a four per cent basis— in- 
vest thirty-nine thousand at four per cent, and there yon 
tiave an income of over fifteen hundred a year. Fifteen 
tiiindred a year! [Re turning to her,"} When we die, 
seven hundred and nfty a year for Joyce, seven hundred 
and fifty for Cyril! [She rises quickly and dings to him, 
burying her head upon his shoulder and clutching at the 
Inpfl of his coat."] Poor old lady ! [Putting his arms 
round her^ Poor old lady ! You've gone through such 
a lot, haven't you ? 

Phyllis. 
[Sodding.] Wc both have. 

Thaddbus. 
Sixteen years of it. 

Phyllis. 
Sixteen years. 

Thaddeus. 
Of struggle— struggle and failure. 

Phyllis. 
Frtllure brought upon you by your wife— by me. 
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Thaddeus. 
Nonsense — nonsense 

Phyllis. 
You always call it nonsense ; you know it's true. If 
you hadn't married me — if you'd married a girl of better 
family — ^you wouldn't have lost caste in the town 

Thaddeus. 
Hush, hush ! Don't cry, Phyl ; don't cry, old lady. 

Phyllis. 
You'd have had the choral societies, and the High 
School, and the organ at All Saints ; you'd have been at 
the top of the tree long ago. You know you would ! 

Thaddeus. 

{^Rallying her.'] And \{ you hadn't married me, you 

might have captivated a gay young officer at Claybrook 

and got to London eventually. Rose did it. and you 

might have done it. So that makes us quits. Don't cry. 

Phyllis. 
{Gradually regaining her composure,'} There was a 
young fellow at the barracks who was after me. 

Thaddeus. 
[Noddtng,"] You were prettier than Rose, a smarter 
girl altogether. 

Phyllis. 
\Drving her eyes.l I'll be smart again now, dear. I'm 
only thirty-five. What's thirty-five ! 

Thaddeus. 
The children won't swallow up everything now, will 
they? 
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Phyllis. 
No; but Joyce shall look sweeter and daint 
ever, though. 

Thaddeus. 
Cyril shall have a first-class, public-school edi 
that I'm determined upon. There's Rugby — 1 
the nearest — or Malvern 

Phyllis. 
[ With a catch in her breath.'] Oh, but— Tac 
leave Singlehampton, won't we ? 

Thaddeus. 
Permanently ? 

Phyllis. 
Yes — yes 

Thaddeus. 
Won't that be rather a mistake ? 

Phyllis. 
A mistake ! 

Thaddeus. 
Just as we're able to hold up our heads in the t 



Phyllis. 
I ; We should never be able to hold up our h 

Singlehampton. If we were clothed in gold, we 
still be lepers underneath ; the curse would still 
us. 

Thaddeus. 
[Bevnldered,'\ But where — where shall we — 
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Phyllis. 
I don't care — anywhere. IPassionatefyJ] Anywhere 
where Tm not sneered at for bringing up my children 
decently, and for making my home more tasteful than 
my neighbors* ; anywhere where it isn't known that 
Tm the daughter of a small shopkeeper — the daughter 
of ''old Burdock of West Street" ! [^Imploringly.'] Oh, 
Tad 1 

Thaddeus. 

You're right. Nothing is ever foigiven you in the 
place you're bom in. We'll clear out. 

Phyllis. 
[Slipping her arm through hisJ] When — when will you 
get me away ? 

Thaddeus. 

Directly, directly ; as soon as the lawyers 

[He pauses, looking at her blankly* 

Phyllis. 
[Frightemd.'] What's the matter? 

Thaddeus. 
We — we're talking as if— as if Ned's money is already 
furs! 

Phyllis. 
[ Withdrawing her arm — steadily.] It will be. 

Thaddeus. 
Will it, do you think ? 

Phyllis. 
[ With an expressionless face,] I prophesy — it will be. 
[Heath enters and, seeing Thaddeus and 
Phyllis, draws back. 
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Heath. 
I'm sorry, sir. I thought the room was empty. 

Thaodeus. 
We're going. [As he and Phyllis pass ami hik 
halL^ Don't come to the door. 

Heath. 
Thank you, sir. 

[Heath quietly and methodically replaces 
chair at the window on the right, 7) 
after a last look round, he switches ojf 
lights and leaves the room again in g&n^ 



END OP THE FIRST ACT 



THE SECOND ACT 

T^ke scene represents the drawing-room of a modern , cheaply^ 
built villa. In the wall at the back are two windows. 
One is a bay-window provided with a window-seat ; the 
other, the window on the right, opens to the ground into 
a small garden. At the bottom of the garden a paling 
runs from left to right, and in the paling there is a 
gate which gives access to a narrow lane. Beyond are 
the gardens and backs of other houses. 

The fireplace is on the right of the room, the door on the 
left, A grand pianoforte, with its head towards the 
windows, and a music-stool occupy the middle of the 
room. On the right of the music-stool there is an arm- 
chair, and against the piano, facing the fireplace, there 
is a settee. Another settee faces the audience at the 
further end of the fireplace, and on the nearer side, 
opposite this settee, is an armchair. Also on the right 
hand, but nearer to the spectator^ there is a round table. 
An ottoman, opposing the settee by the piano, stands close 
to the table. 

At the end of the piano there is a small table with an arm- 
chair on its right and left, and on the extreme left of 
the room stands another armchair with a still smaller 
table beside it. On the left of the bay-window there is 
a writing-table, and in front of the writing-table, but 
turned to the window, a chair. Other articles of fur- 
niture fill spaces against the walls. 

There is a mirror over the fireplace and a clock on the 
65 
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mantel-shelf, and lying upon the round tabii are a hat 
and a pair of gloves belonging to Helen. Some flowers 
in pots hide the empty grate. 

The room and everything in the room are eloquent of nar- 
row means, if not of actual poverty. But the way in 
which the cheap furniture is dressed up, and the manner 
of its arrangement about the room, give evidence of taste 
and refinement. 

The garden is full of the bright sunshine of a fine July 
afternoon, 

Thaddeus is at the piano accompanying a sentimental ballad 
which Trist, standing beside him, is singing, Phyllis, 
looking more haggard than when last seen, is on the 
settee by the fireplace. Her hands lie idly upon some 
needlework in her lap and she is in deep thought, 
Helen, engaged in making a sketch of Joyce and 
Cyril, who are facing her, is sitting in the chair on 
the right of the table at the end of the piano, A 
drawing-block is on her knees and a box of crayons on 
the table at her elbow, Helen and the Thaddeus 
MoRTiMORES are dressed in mourning, but not oppress^ 
ively so, 

Thaddeus. 
{Taking his hands from the key-board— to Trist.] No, 
no. Fill your lungs, man, fill your lungs. 

[Phyllis, roused by the break in the music , picks 
up her work, 

Trist. 
\A big, healthy-looking, curly-headed young fellow in 
somewhat shabby clerical clothes^ I * m afraid it' s no good , 
my dear chap. The fact is, air will not keep in my 
lungs. 
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Thaddeus. 
[Starting afresh with the symphony. "] Once more 

Helen. 
\To the children, softly.'] Do you want a rest ? 

Cyril. 
[A handsome boy of fourteen , standing close to his sister.^ 
No, thanks. 

Joyce. 
[In the chair on the extreme left — a slim, serious child, 
a year older than Cyril.] Oh, no ; don't give us a rest. 
[As the symphony ends, the door opens a little way 
and jAiiES pops his head in. 

James. 
Hallo ! 

Thaddeus. 
Hallo, Jim 1 

[James enters, followed by Stephen ; both with 
an air of bustle and self-importance. They also 
are in mourning, are gloved, and are wearing 
their hats whicJt they remove on entering. 

Stephen. 
May we come in ? 

James. 
Good-afternoon, Mr. Tnst. 

Stephen. 
• How do you do, Mr. Trist ? 

Trist. 
[72? James and Stephen.] How are you ; how are 
you? 
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James. 
[7b the children, kissinj^ ]ii\CiL.'\ Well, kids] {Shak- 
ing hantis with Hklkn.] Well, my dear ! [Crossing t» 
Vhyi.lis, who rises.'j Don'tgetup, Phyllis. What'sthis? 
You're not very bobbish, I hear. 

Phyllis. 
luVervousfy.'} It's nothing. 

Thadueus. 
[Tidying his music,'} She's sleeping badly just now, 
poor old Uidy. 

Stephen. 
[ IVko has greeted Helen and the children— to Phyllis.] 
Oh, Phyllis, Louisa has discovered a wonderful cure for 
sleeplessness at the herbalist's in Crown Street. A ficw 
dried leaves merely. You strew them under the bed and 
the effect is magical. 

James. 
Glass of warm milk's my remedy 

Stephen. 
Eighteen-pence an ounce, it costs. 

James. 
Not that sleeplessness bothers me, 

Phyllis. 
[Sitting on the ottoman and resuming her work — to 
Stephen.] Thank you for telling me about it. 

James. 
[To Helen.] Making quite a long stay here. 

Helen. 
[Smiling^ Am I not? 
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Stephen. 
You and Phyllis, Tad, are more honored than we were 
in the Crescent. 

James. 
Or we were at ** Ivanhoe.** She was only a couple o* 
nights with us. 

Stephen. 
Less with us. She arrived one morning and left the 
next. 

James. 
[7^ Helen.] Been in Nelson Villas over a week, 
haven't you? 

Helen. 
[ Touching her drawing^ Is it more than a week ? 

James. 
[Looking at Helen's drawingr^ Taking the young- 
sters* portraits, too. 

Stephen. 
\Afso looking at the drawing^} H*m ! I suppose chil- 
dren are difficult subjects. 

Trist. 
\Moving towards the door—to Helen.] Miss Thom- 
hiU, don't forget your engagement. 

Helen. 
[73? Joyce ana Cyril.] Mr. Trist is going to treat us 
to the flower-show by and "by. 

Cyril. 
Good man! 
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Joyce. 
Oh, Mr.TrUt! 

Stephen. 
[To Trist.] Not driving you away» I hope? 

Trist. 
[/I/ tfu door.'] No, no ; I've some work to do. 

[/// withdraws. STEPHEN puts kis kai ^miktWi 
of thi piano. 

James. 

( AJter watching the door clou.'\ Decent sort o' youDg 
mill, that; nothing of the lodger about him. 

Stephen. 
I've always said so. \To THiiDDEUS, hnuering kh 
V0ue.\ Mr. Trist knows how — er — h'm — pocn: Edwanl 
left his affairs? 

Thaddeus. 
Every iKKly docs; it's all over the town. 

Stephen. 
\^Kesignedly^ Yes ; impossible to keep it to ourselves. 

James. 
Thanks to their precious advertisement. [72? Joyce 
and CVKil., loudly.'] Now, then, children ; be off with 
you 1 I want to talk to your father and mother. 

Joyce. 
[To Helen.] Will you excuse us? 

Cyril. 
Awfully sorry, Helen. 
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[Tk£ children pass through the open window into 
the garden and disappear. Helen rises and, 
having laid her drawing-block aside, isfoUoW' 
ing them. 

James. 
\To Helen.] Not you, my dear. You're welcome to 
hear our business. 

Helen. 
Oh, no ; you mustn't let me intrude. 

Stephen. 
I think Helen ought to hear it. [Helen pauses, stand- 
ing by the table on the right,'] I think she ought to be 
made aware of what's going on. 

James. 
Tad 

Thaddeus. 
[Coming forward,'] Eh? 

James. 
The meeting's to take place this afternoon. 

[Phyllis looks up from her work suddenly, with 
parted lips, 

Thaddeus. 
This afternoon? 

Stephen. 
At four o'clock. 

Thaddeus. 
\Glancing at the clock on the mantelpiece,] It's past 
three now. 



i 
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James. 
And to decide upon the administration of the estate on 
behalf of the next-of-kin. 

Helen. 
In my words — wind matters up. {^IVithan appearance 
of chettfulneis^ Which means an end to a month's sus- 
pense, doesn't it ? 

Thaddeus. 
{Apologetically^ A not very satisfactory end to yours. 

Helen. 
To mine? {With an effort,'^ Oh, I— Fve suffered no 
suspense, Mr. Tad. Mr. Elkin has kept me informed of 
the result of the advertising and the circularizing from 
the beginning. 

Thaddeus. 
But there has been no result. 

Helen. 
No result U the result. 

Stephen. 
Exactly. 

\Puring the following talk, Helen moves away 
ana seats herself in the chair by the head of the 
piano, Phyllis has resumed her work again, 
oendingover it so that her face is almost hidden, 

Thaddeus. 
\To Jambs aii^ Stephen.] Will Rose and the Colonel 
be down ? 

James. 
We're on our way to the station to meet 'em. 
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Stephen. 
The magnificent house they've taken in Carlos 
Place ? 

James. 
Close to Berkeley Square. 

Stephen. 
[Correcting J ames' s pronunciation,'] Barkcley Square. 

James. 
Stables and motor-garridge at the back. 

Stephen. 
Oh, yes ; they're decorating and furnishing most elab- 
orately. Lou had a note from Rose a day or two since. 

James. 
He'll strip my sister of every penny she's come into, 
if she doesn't look out. 

Stephen. 
The gross indelicacy of the thing is what offends me. 
IVe have been content to remain passive. 

James. 
And I fancy our plans and projects are as important as 
the Colonel's. 

Stephen. 
I should assume so. 

James. 
[7(7 Stephen, wit A a jerk of the thumb towards Thad- 
DEDS.] Shall I ? 

Stephen. 
No harm in it now. 
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Jambs. 
[72? Thaddeus, leaning forward — imprttsiveh.'y 
Tad 



Thaddeus. 



What? 



James. 
That land at the bottom of Gordon Street, where the 
allotment grounds are 



Yes? 
It's mine. 
Yours, Jim ? 



Thaddeus. 

James. 
Thaddeus. 



James. 
It belongs to me. I've signed the contract and paid a 
deposit. 

Thaddeus. 
What do you intend to do with it ? 

James. 
What should I intend to do with it — eat it ? I intend 
to build there — build the finest avenue of houses in 
Singlehampton. \^Rising and going to the piano, where, 
he traces a plan on the lid with his finger^ Look here 1 
[Thaddeus joins him and watches the tracing of the 
plan^ Here s Gordon Street. Here's the pub at tb 
comer. I come alone here — straight along here— 
Albert Terrace. Opposite Albert Terrace I take 
Clark's piano factory ; and where Clark's factory stan 
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I lay out an ornamental garden with a fountain in the 
middle of it. On I go at a curve, to avoid the play- 
ground of Fothergill's school, till I reach Bolton's store. 
He stops me, but I'll squeeze him out some day, as sure 
as my name's James Henry ! [To Thaodeus.] D'ye 
sec? 

Thaddeus. 
[Ukcamfrrtabiy, eyeing Helen.] Splendid ; splendid. 

James. 
[Moving round the head of ike piano to the right ^ Poor 
old Ned ! Ha ! my brother won't have done so badly by 
his native town after alL 

Thaddeus. 

{Under his breath, trying to remind J AMES ^Helen's 
presence J] Jim — ^Jim 

James. 

[Obliviousfy, coming upon Helen.] D'ye know the spot 
we re talking about, my dear ? 

Helen. 
No. 

James. 

You must get 'em to walk you down there. [To 
Phyllis.] You trot her down there, Phyllis. 

Phyllis. 
[ Without raising her eyes from her worhJ] I wHL 

Stephen. 
[To Jambs.] You haven't told them everything, Jim. 
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James. 
[Sittiftf: u/^^m ik£ uttee ty iJu piamo.} Haven't I? 

[J/i//»iit^' Mis ^fWi'.] Oh, your offices 

Stephen. 

[ To n'ffj'MyJ] It isn't of the greatest importance, pe^ 

haps, but It's part of James's scheme to erect an excep- 

tionably noble building in the new road to provide ade* 

uiiate printing and publishing offices for the Times ami 

Thaddeus. 
What, you're not deserting King Street, Stephen ? 

Stephen. 
IRisifig ami waiking to the fireplacel\ Yes, I've had 
enough of those cramped, poky premises. 

Thaddeus. 
They are inconvenient. 

Stephen. 
\0n the hearthrugs facing the others,! And, to be per- 
fectly frank, I've had enough of Mr. Hammond and the 
Courier. 

Thaddeus. 
I don't blame you there. The Courier is atrociously 
personal occasionally. 

Stephen. 
{^Pompously.'] I don't say it because Hammond is, in ' 
manner, my nval — I'm not so small-minded as that — b 
I do say that he is a vulgar man and that the Courie. 
2l vulgar and mischievous journal. 

James. 
He's up to date, though, is Mister Freddy Hammr 
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Stephen. 

Hb plant is slightly more modem than mine, I admit. 

James. 
{Ckuckling.'] Aye, you'll be able to present those an- 
tediluvian printing-presses of yours to the museum as 
curiosities. 

Stephen. 
[ IViik a wave of the Aami.'] Any how , the construction 
of Jim's new road marks a new era in the life of the 
Twus and Mirror, [^Leaving Ou fireplace. '\ I'm putting 
no less than twelve thousand pounds into the dear old 
paper. Tad. 

Thaddeus. 
{Standing by Uu tabU an the lefi.^ Twelve thou- 
sand ! 

Stephen. 
How will that ag^ree with Mr. Hammond's digestion, 
eh ? Twelve thousand pounds ! \Cdmingto Thaddecs.I 
And what are your plans for the future, if one may ask f 
You'll leave these wretched villas, of course ? 

Thaddeus. 
[Evasively. '\ Oh, I — I'm waiting till this law business 
b absolutely settled. 

Stephen. 
\Haitily.'\ Quite r^ht ; quite right So am I ; so am 
I, actually. But we may talk, I suppose, among our- 
selves 

James. 
[Looking at his watch and rising."] By George ! \Vc 
shsdl miss Rose and the Colonel. 



i^W 



— lAi. 






'Cfeecr ^si^ 



r.jRK 



For Jim's bad tase, ire Secinet'i. 
y/ti as tfaef're been dcc=$. 
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Hklbm. 
Oi^ k's of DO consequence. 

Thaddeds. 
I ooidd liaTC kicked Jon. 

Heloc 



[A^n&TK;^.] Mr. Tad— Orro^ kim htr k^»i\ I 

M^iatelate yon. \G9mg ta Phtlus mmd kissmg lur 

izeAify a^am ike cAeJiJ] 1 coogratnlatc jou both heartily. 



No tvo people in tfae world desenregood kxtiine more 
than yon do. 

Thaooecs. 
It's ezticm^y kindaodgracioiisof yoototakeitinthis 
way. 

Helen. 
Why. in what other way coukl I take it? 

Thaddeus. 
At yoor ^e, yon mayn't esteem money Tcry highly. 
Bat — there are other considerations 



[Tarmmr < 



HEI.EK. 

Thaddecs. 
\Walkmg iff ike iaymmdffm.] And there was just a 
chance that the inquiries might have broi^ht a will to 
1^^ — a will benefiting yoo.' Thoi^h yoo were anxraos 
not to ^ipear onfiiendly to the family, yoo most hare 
Tcafiied that. 

Helen. 
Whether I did or not. it's all done with now finally— 
finally. IBigmmg ike subjecifrom ker.'\ Phew ! 
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Thaddeus. 
[//ij <'//wi'j OH the puiHO, speaking across it to HELElkJ 
riiyl aiul 1 are not altogether seltisli and ff rasping. She 
has been worrying herself to death these last few days- 
haven't you, PhyT?— ever since we heard the meeidog 
was near at liand. 

Phyllis. 
[/« a law voice."} Yes. 

Thaddeus. 
Ever since you came to us, in fact 

Helen. 
f Jumping f//.] Ah, what a nuisance Tve been to you ! 
\sUtiin* bt'siiii- Phyllis] How relieved you'll be to pack 
nic o(Tto-n»orrow 1 

Thaddeus. 
To-morrow ? 

[l^tttrin/r a little sound, Phyllis stofs working 
(intt starts straij^/it before her, 

Helen. 
[Siifipinf^ an ann round Phyllis's waist.'] That letter 
1 had wliilc wc were at lunch — it was from a girl who 
used to sit next to me at Julian's. She's found me some 
ca|}ital rooms, she says, close to Regent's Park, and I'm 
gomg up to look at them. [Thaddeus comes to her,"] In 
any event, the sooner I get out of Singlehampton the 
better. 

Thaddeus. 
Why? 

Helen. 
Everybody in the town eyes me so queerly : Fm cer 
tain they suspect. 
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Thaddeus. 
It's your imagination. 

Helen. 
It isn't. [Hesitatingly,'] I — I've confided in Mr. Trist 

Thaddeus. 
{Surprised,] Confided in Trist ? 

Helen. 

[Nodding.] I hated the idea of his thinking me — 
deceitful. 

Thaddeus. 

[Sitting on the settee by the piano,] Trist would never 
have guessed. 

Helen. 

Oh, Mr. Tad, who, in heaven's name, that wasn't 
born yesterday could believe the story of my being simply 
a protdgee of father's, the daughter of an old business 
friend of his ? Your brother Stephen may be an excellent 
editor, but his powers of invention are beneath contempt. 

Thaddeus. 

[Laughing^ Ha, ha, ha ! [Rubbing his knees,] That's 
one for Stephen ; that's a rap for Stephen. 

Helen. 

And then, again, the other members of the family are 
becoming so horribly jealous. 

Thaddeus. 
[Seriously,] Ah, yes. 
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Helen. 
Y'lii iioliced your brother's remarks? And Mo. 
JMiiicft mid Mrs. Stephen almost cut me in East Street 
lhi« morning. 

Thaddeus. 
I dim king ki$ fists.'] Thank God, we shall have doae 
Willi tlut Mirt oi thing directly we shake tbe dust of 
Hliiglehiimpton from our feet I 

Helen. 

Directly you 1 

Thaddeus. 
[Gaiiy,'] There 1 Now I've let the cat out of the bag- 
Phyllis will tell you. You tell her, Phyl. [Rising.^ i 
promised Kawlinson I'd help him index his madngals 
this afternoon ; I'll run round to him and explain. [Paus- 
iffg OH his way to the door,] Helen, you must be our first 
visitor in our new home, wherever we pitch our tent 
Make that a bargain with her, Phyl. [^/ ihe door, to 
Phyllis.] We'll sUrt at ten minutes to, old lady. Be 
ready. 

\He disappears^ closing the door after him, 

Helen. 
{Rising and walking away to the left J] Well ! I do 
think it shabby of you, Pnyllis. You and Mr. Tad 
might have trusted me with your secret. [Facing her,'] 
Phyllis, wouldn't it be glorious if you came to London to 
live — or near London ? Wouldn't it ^ 

Phyllis. 
[/« a strange, quiet voice, her hands lying quite still 
upon her lap,] Helen— Helen dear 

Helen. 
Yes? 
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Phyllis. 
That morning, a month ago, in Linchpool — while we 
were all sitting in your poor father's Ubrary waiting for 
you 

Helen. 
[Returning to her,'\ On the Friday morning 

Phyllis. 
There was a discussion as to making you an allow- 
ance, and — \her eyes avoiding Helen's] and everybody 
was most anxious — most anxious — that you should be 
placed upon a proper foodng. 

Helen. 
Mr. Elkin broached the subject when I arrived. You 
were out of the room. 

Phyllis. 
Yes. And you declined 

Helen. 
Certainly. I gave them my reasons. Why do you 
bring this up ? 

[Phyllis rises, laying her work upon the table 
behind her, 

Phyllis. 
{Drawing a deep breath,'] Helen — I want you to re- 
consider your decision. 

Helen. 
Reconsider it? 

Phyllis. 
I want you to reconsider your determination not to ac- 
cept an aUowance from the family. 
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Helbm. 

Impossible. 

Phyllis. 

Oh. lion' t be so hasty. Listen finL This good fortnoe 
of uurs— uf Tad's and mine— that you've congratulated 
ub upon— 1 shall never enjoy it^— > 

Helen. 
l/mm/u/oysfy,} Oh. Phyllis 1 

Phyllis. 
I shall noL It will never bring me a moment's hapn- 
ness unless you consent to receive an allowance from ue 
family— [Helen sfa/s herself in ike chair on the extnm 
left with her back to Phyllis] sufficient to give you a 
sense of independence 

Helen. 
I couldn't. 

Phyllis. 
And to make your future perfectly safe. 

Helen. 
I couldn't. 

Phyllis. 
\^Entreatingly^ Do — do 

Helen. 
It's out of the question. 

Phyllis. 
Please — ^for my sake 1 
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Helen. 

i Turning to herJ] I'm sorry to distress you, Phyllis ; 
eed I'm sorry. But when you see me gaining some 
little position in London, through my work, you'U cease 
to feel miserable about me. 

Phyllis. 

Never — never 

Helen. 

[Starting up and walking to the fireplace impetuously^ 
Oh, you oon t understand me — my pride. A pensioner 
of the Mortimore family ! I ! How can you suggest it ? 
I refused their help before I was fully acquainted with 
these, to me, uncongenial relations of father's — I don't 
include Mr. Tad in that expression, of course ; and now I 
am acquainted with them I would refuse it a thousand 
times. If I were starving, I wouldn't put myself under 
the smallest obligation to the Mortimores. 

Phyllis. 
\Unsteadily,'\ Obligation — to — the — Mortimores — obli- 
gation ! \As if about to make some communication to 

Helen, supporting herself by leaning upon the table on the 
right, her body bent forwara^almost inaudiblyr\ Helen — 

Helen 

Helen. 

What ? 

[There is a short silence, and then Phyllis drops 
back upon the settee by the piano. 

Phyllis. 
\Rocking herself to and fro,"] Oh — oh, dear — oh ! 

Helen. 
[Coming to her and standing over her.'] You're quite 
ill, Phyllis ; your bad nights are taking it out of you 
dreadfully. You ought to have the advice of a doctor. 
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Phyllis. 
[Witakfy,'] No— don't send for the doctor—— 

Helen. 
Go up to your room, then* and keep quiet till Mr. Tad 
calls you. {Glancing at the c/ocJk,"} You've a quarter of 
an hour 

Phyllis. 
[Clutching Helen's skirt.'] Helen— you're fond of me 
and Tad— you said yesterday how attached you'd grown 

to us 

Helen. 
[Soothingiy,"] I am — I am — very fond of you* 

Phyllis. 

And the children ? 

Helen. 
Yes, yes. 

Phyllis. 
My poor children ! 

Helen. 
Hush I Why poor children ? Pull yourself together. 
Go up to your room. 

Phyllis. 
[Taking Helen's hand and caressing «/.] Helen — if 

ou won t accept an allow, ' ^-^ — ^-"^ ' — •^" 

accept it from Tad and me. 

Helen. 
No, no, no. 

Phyllis. 
Four— three hundred a year. 
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Helen. 



No. 



Two hundred. 


Phyllis. 


No. 


Helen. 


We could spare it. 
never miss it. 


Phyllis. 

We shouldn't miss it ; we should 


Not a penny. 


Helen. 



Phyllis. 
[Rising and gripping Helen's shoulders^ You shall 
— you shall accept it, Helen. 

Helen. 
Phyllis! \Releasing herself and drawing backJ\ Phyllis, 
you're very odd to-<Kiy. You've got this allowance idea 
on the brain. Look here ; don't let's mention the sub- 
ject again, or I — I shall be offended. 

Phyllis. 
[Dully, hanging her headJ] All right. Very well. 

Helen. 
Forgive me. It happens to be just the one point I'm 
sensitive upon. [Listening, then going to the open window,'] 
Here are the children. Do go up-stairs. [Calling into 
the garden^ Hallo ! [Phyllis leaves the room as Cyril 
ana JOYCK appear outside the window. The boy is carry- 
ing a few freshly-cut roses,"] Now, then, children ! Isn't 
it time we routed Mr. Trist out of his study ? 
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Cyril. 

[^Kntertptj^ ami ^oing {awards the door^ VVL stir the old 
chup up. [l^fpft€mb^nng the nosegay.'] On [J^^tsaU- 

ing it to Helen, who comes forward with JoyCE.J Allow 
me 

Helen. 
For me ? How sweet of you ! \Placi$9£^ the flowers 
against her belt and then at her breast^ Where shall I 
wear them — here, or here ? 

Cyril. 
Anywhere you like. \Awkwardly,'\ Wc sha'n't sec 
anything nicer at the flower-show, I m certain. 

Helen. 
No ; they're beautiful. 

Cyril. 
[His eyes on the carpet.'] I don't mean the flowers— 

Helen. 
[Inclining her head.] Thank you. [To Cyril, who 
again makes for the door.] Don't disturb mother. [Mov- 
ing away to the fireplace where, at the mirror aver the 
maniel-shelft she fixes the roses in her belt.] She has to go 
to Clay brook Road with your father in a little while and 
I want her to rest. 

Cyril. 
[Pausiftf^.] She is seedy, isn't she? [Ihickering his 
brows.] Going to Uncle Jim's, are they ? 

Helen. 
Yes. 

Cyril. 
That's to do with our money, I expect 
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Helen. 
[Busy at the mirror,'] With your money ? 

Cyril. 
Father's come into a heap of money, you know. 

Joyce. 
[Reproachfully.] Cyril! 

Cyril. 
[Not heeding her,] So have Uncle Jim and Uncle 
Stephen and Aunt Rose. 

Helen. 
Tm delighted. 

Cyril. 
[ To Joyce, who is siting to him to desist,] Oh, what's 
the use of our keeping it dark any longer ? 

Joyce. 
We promised mother 

Cyril. 
Ages ago. But you heard what father said to Uncle 
Stephen — it's all over the town. Young Pither says 
there's something about it in the paper. 

Helen. 
The paper? 

Cyril. 
The Courier'-X\i^X fellow Hammond's paper. Ham- 
mond was beastly sarcastic about it last week, Pither 
says. [Going to the door,] I don't read the Courier my- 
self. [At the door he beckons to Joyce. She joins him 
and hts voice drops to a whisper,] Besides — [glancing 
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significantly at Helen, whose back is turned to them\ it'B 
make it easier for us, \Nudging her,'\ Now's your 
chance ; do it now. \AloudJ\ Give me five minutes, 
you two. 1 can't be seen at the fiower-show in these 
logs. 

[//er withdraws. Having assured herself that v^ 
door is closed, Joyce advances to Helen. 

Joyce. 
Helen 

Helen. 
HaUol 

Joyce. 
\Gravely,'\ Have you a minute to spare ? 

Helen. 
\Coming to the round table, '\ Yes, dear. 

Joyce. 
Helen, it's quite true we've come into a great deal 
of money. Uncle Edward, who lived at Linchpool — 
oh, you knew him, didn't you? — ^he was a friend' of 
yours 

Helen. 
{Nodding^ He was a friend of mine. 

Joyce. 
Uncle Edward has left his fortune to the family — 
{breaking off^ you've been told already ! 

Helen. 
Well — yes. 
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Joyce. 
We haven*t received our share yet ; but we shaii, as 
soon as it's all divided up. \_Ttmidly,'\ Helen — [Helen 
seats herself upon the oUoman in an attitude of attention'] 
I needn't tell you this will very much improve father and 
mother's position. 

Helen. 
Naturally. 

Joyce. 
And mine and Cyril* s, too. I'm to finish abroad, I 
believe. 

Helen. 
Lucky brat. 

Joyce. 
But it's Cyril I want to talk to you about — my brother 
Cyril 

Helen. 
Cyril? 

Joyce. 

Cyril is to be entered for one of the principal public 
schools. 

Helen. 
Is he? 

Joyce. 
One of those schools which stamp a boy a gentleman 
for the rest of his life. 

Helen. 
He is a gentleman, as it is. I've a high opinion of 
CyriL 
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Joyce. 
Ml a lam voiceJ] Cyril wishes to marry yoa someday, 

Helen. 
{Afler a fause, gently.'] Does he? 

Joyce. 
He consahed me about it soon after you came to us, 
and I advised him to be quite sure of himself before he 
^oke to you. And he is, quite sure of himself. 

Heuen. 
And he's aisked you to speakyS^r him ? 

Joyce. 
He prefers my doing it. [LtMfktng, under ker lashes, at 
Helen.] Are you furious ? 

Helen. 
Not a scrap. 

Joyce. 
V Tran^e rr U ig herself from the settee to the floor at Hel- 
KN s feet— embracing her.'] Oh, that's lovely of you ! I 
was afraid you might be. 

Helen. 
Furious? 

Joyce. 
\GaMing at her admiringfyJ] At our aiming so high. I 
was afraid you might consider that marrying Cyril would 
be mairyii^ beneath you. 

Helen. 
riemierfy.'] The girl who marries Cyril will have to be 
a nur grander person than I am, Joyce, to be marrying 
beneath her. 



x-»> *Ji :de 3ticla.iv:s^ .Vni miens ^ al r^g^ im ^knrf^ 
.<AM^' .<ttri.> '"^ *« Hs'-.Tv^ Is s aoc soccer's iuft! 



\ 



Her Biisicranvr '' 

JCTCS. 

JOTCE- 

iUr sJk^m/dfrs JkmMcJkgiLJ Gran<ifarhrr was a grocer. Helaf 
— a grocer. Oh, mocher has suiFer e d terribiT through it 
— agonies. 

Helesc. 
Poormocber! 

Joyce. 
We've all sufTered. Sometimes it's been as much as 
Cyril and I could do to keep our heads up ; [proudly, 
with flashing eyes] but we've done it. The Single- 
hampton people are beasts. 
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Helen. 
Joyce I 

Joyce. 
If it's the last word I ever utter— beasts. 
a iear^ And only half of it was grocery — only half. 

Helen. 
Only half ? 

Joyce. 
It was a double shop. There were two windows ; the 
other half was bottles of wine. They forget that; they 
forget that ! 

Helen. 
A shame. 

Joyce. 
[EnUfTocing Helen again,'] What shall I say to him, 
then? 

Helen. 
Say to him ? 

Joyce. 
Cyril — ^what answer shall I give him ? 

Helen. 
Oh, tell Cyril that I am highly complimented by his 
offer 

Joyce. 
[Eagerly.'] Complimented — yes ? 

Helen. 
And that, if he's of the same mind when he*s a man, 
and I am still single, he may propose to me again. 



I 
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Joyce. 
[/« alarm,'] If you're— still angle -— * ? 

Helen. 
Mt^—Ukakimg kerkead] and if he's of the same mind. 
{There is a sharp, prohmged rapping am thi door, 
Joyce and Helen rise. 

Joyce. 
[Going io ihg door.'] It's that frightful tease. 

[She opens the door and Trist enitrs, carrying Ms 
ha£, gloves, and wa/hing^sHch. 

Trist. 
Ladies, I have reason to believe that several choice 
specimens of the Dianthus Caryophyiius refuse to raise 
their heads until you grace the Bower-show with your 
presence. 

[Joyce slaps his hand plajfnih and distMtars. 
Helen takes her hat from ike round tab^ and, 
standing before the mirror at the mantelpiece, 
pins it on her head, Trist watches her, 

Helen. 
[After a silence, her back to Trist.] The glass reflects 
more than one face, Mr. Trist. 

Trist. 
\M&vingJ\ I beg your pardon. 

Helen. 
You were thinking ? 

Trist. 
Philosophizing — observing your way of putting on your 

hat. 
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Helen. 
I put it on carelessly ? 

Trist. 
Quickly. A convincing sign of youth. After you are 
five-and-twenty the process will take at least ten minutes. 

Helen. 
And at thirty ? 

Trist. 
Half an hour. Add another half-hour for each suc- 
ceeding decade 

Helen. 
[Turning to him,'] I'm afraid you're a knowing, worldly 
parson. 

Trist. 
[Laughing.'] No, no ; a tolerant, human parson. 

Helen. 
We shall see. [Picking up her gloves,] If ever you get 
a living in London, Mr. Trist, I shall make a point of 
sitting under you. 

Trist. 
I bind you to that. 

Helen. 

[A//i>^ on a glove,] By-the-bye, I set out to seek my 
London hving to-morrow. 

Trist. 
[With a change of manner,] To-morrow ? 

Helen. 
To-morrow, 
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T«sr. ^'" 

\^BUmJkdy,'\ I— I'm sorry. 

Heixx. 
Veiy polite of yoa. I'm glad. 

Trist. 

Glad? 

Helen. 
It sounds rather unkind, doesn't it? Oh, rmemciiKi^^^ 
fond of everybody in this house — Mr. and MrSb Tad anO^ 
the children, I mean. But I'm sure it isn't good, mor^^^ 
ally, for me to be here, even if there woe no odier lea-^^^ 
sons for my departure. 

Trist. 
Morally? 

Helen. 
Yes ; if I remained here, all that's bad in my nature 
would come out on top. Do you know that I've the 
makings in me of a most accomplished liar and hypo- 
crite? 

Trist. 
I shouldn't have suspected it 

Helen. 
I have. [Caminz nearer to Aim,'] What do yon think 
takes place this anemoon ? 

Trist. 
What? 

Helen. 
[ H7fh gradually increasing excitement^ There's to be 
a meeting of the Mortimore family at James Mortimore's 
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house at four o'clock. He and his brother Stephen have 
just informed me, with the delicacy which is character- 
istic of them, that they are going to arrange with the law- 
yers to administer my father's estate without any more 
delay. And I was double-faced enough to receive the 
news smilingly and agreeably, and all the time I could 
have struck them — I could have seen them drop dead in 
this room without a pang of regret 

Trist. 
No, no 

Helen. 
I could. [Walking away and facing the roam on the 
left,'] Oh, it isn*t faUier's money I covet. I said so to 
the family in Linchpool and I say it again. But I de- 
ceived myself. 

Trist. 
Deceived yourself? 

Helen. 
Deceived myself. I can't ^^^irthat father should have 
forgotten me. I can't bear it; I can't resign myself to 
it ; I shall never resign myself to it. I thought I should 
be able to, but I was mistaken. I told Mr. Thaddeus 
that I've been suffering no suspense this last month. 
It's a falsehood; I've been suffering intense sus- 
pense. I've been watching the posts, for letters 
from Elkin; I've been praying, daily, hourly, that 
something — anything — might be found to prove that 
father had remembered me. And I loathe these people, 
who step over me and stand between me and the being I 
loved best on earth ; I loathe them. I detest the whole 
posse of them, except the Thaddeuses ; and I wish this 
money may bring them, and those belonging to them, 
every ill that's conceivable. [ Con/rontingTKiST, her bosom 
heavingJ] Don't you lecture me. 
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Trist. 
[Good'kumoredfy,'\ I haven't the faintest intention of 
doing so. 

Helen. 
Ha ! [At the piofuf, mimicking Jambs.] Here's Gor- 
don Street 

Trist. 
£h? 

Helen. 
You come along here, to Albeit Terrace — taking in 
Clark's piano factory 

Trist. 
Who does? 

Helen. 
\FiercefyJ\ Here — here's the pub at the comer! 

Trist. 
{Bewildered.'] I— I don't 

Helen. 
[Speaking to him across the piano,"] James Mortimore 
is buying land and building a new street in the town. 

Trist. 
Really? 

Helen. 
And Stephen is putting twelve thousand pounds into 
his old-fashioned paper, to freshen it up ; and the Foot- 
ings are moving into a big house in London — near Burke- 
ley Square, as James calls it ; and they must needs dis- 
cuss their affairs in my hearing, brutes that they are ! 
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{Coming to the chair on the left of the table at the end of 
the piano. '\ Oh, thank God, I m leaving the town to-mor- 
row ! It was only a sort of curiosity that brought me 
here. [Sitting and producing her handkerchief] Thank 
God, I'm leaving to-morrowT 

\He walks to the window on the right to allow her 
to recover herself, and then returns to her. 

Trist. 
My dear child, may I speak quite plainly to you ? 

Helen. 
[ Wiping her eyes,] If you don't lecture me. 

Trist. 
I won't lecture you. I merely venture to suggest that 
you are a trifle illogical. 

Helen. 
I dare say. 

Trist. 
After all, recollect, our friends James and Stephen are 
not to be blamed for the position they find themselves in. 

Helen. 
Their manners are insufferable. 

Trist. 
Hardly insufferable. Nothing is insufferable. 

Helen. 
There you go I 

Trist. 
Their faults of manner and breeding are precisely the 
faults a reasonable, dispassionate person would have no 
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difficulty in excusing. And I shall be mucn astonished, 
when the bitterness of your mortification has worn o£f — 

Helen. 
You are lecturing 1 

Trist. 
I'm not ; I give you my word Tm not 

Helen. 
It sounds uncommonly like it. What did I tell you 
the other day — that you were different from the clergy- 
men I'd met hitherto, because you were ? 

Trist. 
Jolly. 

Helen. 
[ With a shru^J] Jolly ! XlVearify,'] Oh, please go and 
hurry the children up, and let's be oil to the flowers. 

Trist. 
\^Not stirring.'l My dear Miss Thornhill 

Helen. 
\Impatiently:\ Til fetch them 

Trist. 
Don't. {Deliberately^ My dear Miss Thornhill. to 
show you how little I regard myself as worthy of the 
privilege of lecturing you ; \_smiling\ to show you how 
the seeds of selfishness may germinate and flourish even 
in the breast of a cleric — may I make a confession to 
you? 

Helen. 
Confession ? 
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Trist. 
I — I want to confess to you that the circumstance of 
your having been left as you are — cast adrift on the 
world, unprotected, without means apart from your own 
talent and exertions — is one that fills me with — hope. 

Helen. 
Hope? 

Trist. 
Fills me with hope, though it may scarcely justify my 
presumption. [Sitting opposite to her.'] You were assum- 
ing a minute ago, in joke perhaps, the possibility of my 
obtaining a living some day. 

Helen. 
[Graciously t but with growing uneasiness^ Not alto- 
gether in joke. 

Trist. 
Anyhow, there is a decided possibility of a living com- 
ing my way— and practically in London, as it chances. 

Helen. 
I — I'm pleased. 

Trist. 
Yes, in the natural order of events a living will be 
vacant within the next few years which is in the gift of 
the father of an old college chum of mine. It's a subur- 
ban parish — close to Twickenham — and Tm promised it. 

Helen. 
That would be — nice for you. 

Trist. 
\Gaxing at her fixedly, "l Jolly. 
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Helex. 
[/fer €^ drotj^tm^.l Vcnr^oDy. 

Trist. 
I dioaki still be a poor man — that I shall al^ 
but poverty is rclatiTe. It woiiki be riches c 
»ith my curacy here. [-^^^^ ^ /**^ J ^^* 
has a garden vith scmdc grand old tree^ 

Helen. 

Many of the old gardens — in the suburbs — ar 
ii^. 

Trist. 
I — I could let the vicarage duni^ the sm 
increase my income. 

May a ricar — let — his vicarage ? 

TWST. 

It's done. Some Bishops object to it ; [anuci 
you can dodge the 6ld boy. 

Helsx. 
Dodge the— old boy! 

Trist. 
There are all sorts of legal fictions to hel| 
know of a Bishop's son-in-law who let his vicai 
term under the pretence of letting only the fumi 



Wicked. 



Helen. 



Trist. 
ILiramfi/^ forward.'i But I shouldn't dream 
niy vicarage if my income— proved sufficient — 



M 
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Helen. 
It would be wealth — you say — in comparison 

Trist. 
Yes, but I — I might — marry. 

Helen. 
\_HasttlyJ^ Oh — oh, of course. 

[The door opens and Joyce and Cyril enters 
dressed for going out Cyril is in his best suit, 
is gloved, and swings a cane which is too long 
for him. At the same moment Thaddeus lets 
himself into the garden at the gate. He is ac- 
companied by Denyer, an ordinary-looking 
person with whiskers and moustache, Helen 
cmd Trist rise, and she goes to the mirror in 
some confusion and gives a last touch to her hat. 

Joyce. 
Have we kept you waiting ? 

Cyril. 
Sony. Couldn't get my tie to go right. 

Thaddeus. 
\In the garden,! Come in, Denyer. [At the window, to 
those in the room,} What, haven't you folks gone yet? 

Trist. 
[IVith the children, following Helen into the garden, \ 
Just off. 

Thaddeus. 
[To Helen, 05 she passes him.'] Hope y ou * 11 enjoy your- 

Sell. 

Trist. 
[To Denyer.] Ah, Mr. Denyer, how arc you? 
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Denver. 
How are you, Mr. Trist ? 

Joyce and Cyril. 
\To Thaddeus.] Good-bye, father. 

Thaddeus. 
[Kissif^ ikemJl Good-bye, my dears. 

[Trist opens the gate and Helen and the children 
fass out into the lane, Tkist foiiows them, 
closing the gate, Thaddeus and Denyer en- 
ter the room, Denver is carrying a newS' 
paper. 

Cyril. 
\^Out of sight, shrilly,'] Which way? 

Trist. 
Through Parker Street. 

Joyce. 
Who walks with who ? 

Helen. 
I walk with Cyril. 

\^The sound of the chatter dies in the distance. 

Denver. 
[72? Thaddeus.] Then I can put up the bill at once, 
Mr. Mortimore? 

Thaddeus. 
[^Laying his hat upon the table on the left.'] Do, Den- 
yer. To-morrow — to-day 

Denver. 
rU send a man round in the morning. [Producing a 
note-book and writing in it,] Let's see — your lease is 
seven, fourteen, twenty-one? 



\ 
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Thaddeus. 
That's it. 

Denver. 
How much of the first seven is there to run — I ought 
to remember — ? 

Thaddeus. 
Two years and a half from Michaelmas. 

Denver. 
Rent? 

Thaddeus. 
Forty. 

[731^ door opens a little way and Vhylias peeps in. 
Her features are drawn ^ her lips white and set. 

Denver. 
Fixtures at a valuation, I s'pose ? 

Thaddeus. 
Ha, ha ! The costly fixtures at a valuation. 

Denver. 
You may as well sell 'em, if they only fetch tuppence. 
{Seeing Phvllis, who has entered softly^ Good -afternoon , 
ma'am. 

Phvllis. 
\In a low voice."] Good-afternoon. 

Thaddeus. 
{Turning to her,! Phyl, dear! I met Mr. Denyer in 
the lane. {Gleefully,'] The bill goes up to-morrow — 
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** house to let "—to-morrow morning — [to Dknyer] fint 

thing 

[Phyllis moves to the ba^-wnuUm wiiknU 
speaking, 

Denver. 
First thing. [Putting his pocketbook away.'] Excuse 
me — you're on the lookout for a new residence ? 

Thaddeus. 
Oh— er — one must live somewhere, Denyer. 

Denver. 
And a much superior house to tAis, Mr. Mordmore, ^ 
lay a guinea. 

Thaddeus. 
nVa/king about with his hands in kis pockets."] Th^ 
children are springing up — getting to be tremendous 
people. 

Denver. 
[Genially.'] Oh, come, sir ! Wit know. 

Thaddeus. 
[Pausing in his walk.] £h ? 

Denver. 
Everybody in the town knows of your luck, and the 
family's. [Picking up his hat and newspaper, which he 
has laid i^on the ottoman.] Here's another allusion to it 
in this week's Courier. 

Thaddeus. 
The Couriert 
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Denver. 
\Ha$uimgkim tkepaperJ] Just out. You keep it : I've 
got another at 'ome. [Thaodeus is searchwg the paper J] 
Middle page—" Town Topics. ' ' 

Thaddeus. 
Thanks. 

Denver. 
Mr. Hammond — ^he will poke his fun. [Going to the 
vfindowJ] P'r'aps you'll give us a call, sir? 

Thaddeus. 
\_Fo/i(fwing Aim absently, reading.'] Yes, Til call in. 

Denver. 
[To Phvllis, who is sitting in the chair by the bay- 
-window,] Good-day, ma'am. [In the garden, to Thko- 
HEMS, persuasively.] Now, you won't forget Gibson and 
Denyer, Mr. Mortimore ? 

Thaddeus. 
[At the window.] I won't ; I won't. 

Denver. 
The old firm. [Opening the gate."^ What we haven't 
cot on our books isn't worth considering, you take it 
from me. 

[He disappears, dosing the gate. Thaddeus 
comes back into the room. 

Thaddeus. 
Upon my soul, this is too bad of Hammond. This' 11 
annoy Jim and Stephen fngbtfully — drive 'em mad. 
[Flinging the paper on to the settee by the piano.] Oh. 

well ! [Atting his necktie in order at the mirror^ 

By Jove, we've done it at last, old lady ! " House to 
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let/* hey? I believe I'm keener about it than you are, 
now it's come to it. What a seqsation it'll cause at 
•' Ivanhoe," and at the Crescent! I tell you what, you 
and I must have a solemn talk to-night — a parliament^ 
when the children have gone to bed ; a regular, serious 
talk. I'JufJttn^,'} You know, I'm sdll for Cheltenham. 
Cheltenham seems to me to offer so many advantages. 
[Phyllis rises s/aw/y,'] There's the town itself— bright 
and healthy ; then the College, for Cyril. As for its 

musical tastes [^Breakin^ off and looking at the 

clock.'] I say, do get your things on, Phyl. [(Zmparii^ 
his watch with the clock and then timing and winding iC\ 
We shall catch it if we're not punctual. 

Phyllis. 
I — I'm not going. Tad. 

Thaddeus. 
Not going, dear ? 

Phyllis. 

No — I [^He advances to the right of the fiasu^ 

solicitously,'] I can't go, 

Thaddeus. 
Aren't you up to it ? 

[She moves to the open window and looks into thi 
garden. 

Phyllis. 
They won't — be back — for a long while ? 

Thaddeus. 
The children, and Trist and Helen ? Not for an hour 
or two. 

Phyllis. 
{Turning:] Tad— that girl— that girl 
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Thaddbus. 
Helen? 

Phyllis. 
XCammg forward a iittie,'] We're robbing her ; we're 
robbing her. [Shaking,'] we're all robbing her. 

Thaddeus. 
{At her sideS] You' ve got another bad attack of nerves 
this afternoon — an extra bad one 

Phyllis. 
[Suddenly, grasping his coat.] Tad— I— I've broken 
down 

Thaddeus. 
Broken down ? 

Phyllis. 
I've broken down under it. I— I can't endure it. 

Thaddeus. 
[Soothingly.] What— what ? 

Phyllis. 
Your brother — Edward— your brother— Edward 

Thaddeus. 
Yes? 

Phyllis. 
Everything — everything — belongs to her— Helen 

Thaddeus. 
My dear, the family were prepared to offer Helen — 
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Phyllis. 
No. no ! He left every penny to her— Zg^ it to ber. 
[Staring into his face J] There was a wilL 

TUADDBUS. 
AwiU? 

Phyllis. 
I saw it. 

TUADDEUS. 

You saw It? 

Phyllis. 
I read it— I had it in my hand 

Thaddeus. 
\Incredulat$sly.'\ You did ! 

Phyllis. 
Yes, I — I did away with it 

Thaddeus. 
Did away with it ? 

Phyllis. 
Destroyed it. 

Thaddeus. 

A will — Ned's will ! [She turns from him and 

sinks helplessly on to the settee oy the fireplace. He stands 
looking down upon her in a half-frightened, half-puzzled 
way ; then his face clears and he looks at the clock a^ain* 
Calmly, '\ Phyl, I wish you'd let me have Chapman m. 

Phyllis. 
\In a faint voice,"] No — no 
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Thaddeus. 
My dear, we can afford a doctor now, if we require 
one. That bromide stuff he prescribed for you once — 
that did you no end of good. [Goin^^ towards the door,'] 
ril send Kate. 

Phyllis. 
[^Raising' herself,] Tad 

Thaddeus. 
{Reassuringly^ Til stay with you till he comes. 

Phyllis. 
Tad — [getting to her feet] you — you think Tm not 
right in my head. Tad, I — I know what I'm saying. 
Tm telling the truth. I'm telling you the truth. 

Thaddeus. 
A will ? 

Phyllis. 
\At the round table:] Yes—yes 

Thaddeus. 
No, no, you're talking nonsense. \ He goes to the door 
and there pauses, his hand on the door-knob,] When— 
when ? 

Phyllis. 
When 1 

Thaddeus. 
When did you see it ? 

Phyllis. 
On the — on the Wednesday night. 
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Thaddeus. 
The Wednesday night ? 

Phyllis. 
You remember — the night there was no niglit- 
nurse ? 

Thaddeus. 
I remember, of course. 

Phyllis. 
Ann and Louisa had gone to the hotel to lie down, and 
— and 1 was alone with him. 

Thaddeus. 
1 remember it all perfectly. 

Phyllis. 
[Moving towards the ottoman, supporting herself by th^ 
taoie.Ji I was with him from eight o'clock till nearl/ 
eleven. 

Thaddeus. 
Till the others came back. That was the night he^— the 
night he sank. 

Phyllis. 
Yes ; it was just before then that he — that he — * 



Thaddeus. 
[Leaving the door,"] Just before then ? 

Phyllis. 
It was just before the change set in that he — that he 
sent me down-stairs. 
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Down-stairs? 

To the library. 

The library ? 

With the keys. 

Keys? 

His bunch of keys. 



Phyllis. 
Thaddeus. 

Phyllis. 
Thaddeus. 

Phyllis. 



Thaddeus. 
Sent you down-stairs— to the library — with his keys? 



Yes. 

What for? 
To fetch -something 
Fetch something ? 
From the safe. 



Phyllis. 
Thaddeus. 

Phyllis. 
Thaddeus. 

Phyllis. 
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Thaddsus. 
The safe? 

Phyllis. 
The safe in the library— [5<//m^ oh the othmmC\ die vl^ 
in the bookcase in the library. 



Thaddeus. 
to ker,'\ 
fetch, dear? 



{Coming to ker^l What — what did he send yoi^ 



Phyllis. 
Some — some jewelry. 

Thaddeus. 
Jewelry ? 

Phyllis. 
Some pieces of jewelry. He had some pieces of jew- 
elry in his safe in the library, that he*d picked up» be said, 
at odd times, and he wanted to make me a present of one 
of Uiem — 

Thaddeus. 
Make you a present ? 

Phyllis. 
As a keepsake. \Her elbows on her Jknees, digging ker 
fingers into her hcdr^ It was about half-past nine. I was 
sitting beside his bed, thinking he was asleep, and I 
found him looking at me. He recollected seeing me 
when I was a child, he said, skating on the ponds at 
C'lny brook ; and he said he was sure I — I was a good 
wife to you — and a good mother to my children. And 
then he spoke of the jewelry — and opened the drawer of 
the table by the bed — and took out his keys— and ex- 
plained to me how to open the safe. 
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Thaddeus. 
\^His manner gradually changing as he listens to her 
reciiaLI You — you went down ? 

Phyllis. 
Yes. 

Thaddeus. 

And — and ? 

Phyllis. 
And unlocked the safe. And in the lower drawer I — 
1 came across it. 

Thaddeus. 
Came across—? 

Phyllis. 
He told me I should find four small boxes— and I 
could find only three — and that made me look into the 
drawer — and — and under a lot of other papers — I — I 
saw it. 

Thaddeus. 
/// 

Phyllis. 
A big envelope, with •* My Will ** written upon it. 

[There is a short silence ; then he seats himself 
updn the settee by the piano, 

Thaddeus. 
[Jnawhisper.'l Well? 

Phyllis. 
[Raising her head,! I put it back into the drawer, and 
locked the safe, and went up-stairs with the jewelry. 
Outside the bedroom door I found Heath. I'd given 
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Phyllis. 
If Edward died, how much would he die worth? Who 
would come in for all his money ? Would he remember 
the family, to the extent of a mourning ring or so, in his 
will ? If he should die leaving no will ! Of course Ned 
would leave a will, but — where did a man's money go to 
when he didn't leave a will ? 

Thaddeus. 
[ Under his breaihJ] To his— next-of-kin ! 

Phyllis. 
[Rising painfully^ After a time, I — I went down- 
stairs again. At nrst I persuaded myself that I only 
wanted to replace the jewelry — that I didn't want to 
have to explain about the jewelry to Ann and Lou ; 
\moving about the room on the left'\ but when I got down- 
stairs \ knew what I was going to do. And I did it as if 
it was the most ordinary thing in the world. I put back 
the little boxes — and took out the big envelope — and 
locked up the safe again, and — read the will. {Pausing 
at the fiano.'] Everything — everything — to some person 
— some woman living in Paris. [Leaning upon the piano, 
a clenched hand against her brow.'] "Everything I die 

possessed of to Helen Thornhill, now or late of " 

such-and-such an address, "spinster, absolutely" ; and 
she was to be his executrix — "sole executrix." That 
was all, except that he begged her to reward his old 
servants — ^his old servants at his house and at the brewery. 
Just a few lines — on one side of a sheet of paper 

Thaddeus. 
Written — ^in his own — hand ? 

Phyllis. 
I think so. 
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Thaddbus. 
You — you've seen liis writing — since 

Phyllis. 
[Lfoving thepiano,'\ Yes— I'm sure — in lus own haod. 

Thaddeus. 
[Heavify.l That clears it up, then. 

Phyllis. 
Yes. 

TtaADDBUS. 

He'd made his will — himself— himself •— 

Phyllis. 
[Her strength failing a lUtle,'] Three years ago. I— 
noticed the dale — [dtvfiping into the chair on the extreme 

ltft'\ it was three years ago 

[Again there is a silence; then he rises and walks 
about aimlessly, 

Thaddeus. 
[Trying to collect his thoughts Ji Yes — yes ; this clean 
it up. This clears it all up. There was a will. There 
was a will. He didn*t forget his child ; he didn't forget 
her. What fools — what tools we were to suppose he 
could have forgotten his daughter ! 

Phyllis. 
[Writhing in her chair.! Oh, I didn't know— I didn't 
guess ! His daughter! [Moaning,'] Oh! oh! 

Thaddeus. 

Don't ; don't, old lady. ^She continues her moaning.'] 
Oh, don't, don't! Let's thmk ; let's think, now; let's 
think. [He seats himself opposite to her.'] Now, let's think. 
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Helen — this*ll put Helen in a different position entirely ; 
a different position entirely — won't it? I— I wonder — I 
wonder what's the proper course for the family to take. 
[Stretching out a trembling hand to her,"] You'll have to 
write down — to write down carefully — very carefully — 
[breaking off", with a change of ione'\ Phyl 

Phyllis. 
Oh! oh! 

Thaddeus. 
Don't, dear, don't! Phyllis, perhaps you— didn't — 
destroy the will ; not — actually — destroy it ? [Implor- 
tnglyS\ You didn't destroy it, dear! 

Phyllis. 
I did— I did 

Thaddeus. 
[Leaning back in his chair, dazed.'] I — I'm afraid — it 
— It's rather — a serious matter — to — to destroy 

Phyllis. 
[Starting up.] I did destroy it ; I did destroy it. 
[Pacing the room on the right.] I kept it — I'd have burnt 
It then and there if there' d been a fire — but I kept it — I 
grew terrified at what I'd done — oh, I kept it till you left 
me at Roper's on the Thursday morning ; and then I — I 
went on to the Ford Street bridge — and tore it into pieces 
—and threw them into the water. [Wringing her hands.] 
Oh! oh! L ir i; J 

Thaddeus. 
[His chin on his breast.] Well — well — we've got to go 

through with it. We've got — to go — through [Rising 

and walking about unsteadily on the left.] Yes, yes. yes ; 
what a difiierence it'll make to everybody — not only to 
Helen ! What a difference it'll make at ** Ivanhoe," and 
at the Crescent — and to Rose ! 
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Phyllis. 
They'll curse me ! They*U curse me more than eml 

TklADIMRIS. 

And to — to ms I 

Phylus. 
To us— the children ! 

THADDEUS. 
[Shaking a fin^ ai htr across the piano, awwrtt^J 
Ah— ah— ah. but when the affair's really settled, well 
still carry out our intention. We — we'll still — 

Phyllis. 
{Facing him,'\ Our intention ? Our ? 

Thaddeus. 
Our intention — of leaving the town 

Phyllis. 
\Wildly:\ Leaving the town ! Oh, my God, we sb^ 
have to leave the town ! 

Thaddeus. 
[Recoiling,'] Oh ! 

Phyllis. 
Leave it as beggars and outcasts I 

Thaddeus. 
[Qnietiy,'] Oh, yes, we shall— ^ow— to leave the towi^ 

— now 

[The door opens and a littU maidservant enters. 
Thaddeus looks at her with dull eyes. 

The Servant. 
Please, sir 
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Thadceus. 



ti? 



The Servant. 
baud's just come down from •• Ivanhoe." They're 
iting for you. 

TUADDEUS. 

^ — ^waiting ? 

The Servant. 
T^^t's the message, sir. Mr. James and the family's 
"'^^ting for Mr. Thaddcus. 

Thaddeus. 

Oh, I [ Taking out his watch andfingeting it.'\ Yes, 

^^ course — \to the serva$it ] I — I' m comi ng up. [ The serv- 
^t withdraws, Thaddeus picks up his hoi from the ta- 
y^ OH the left and turns to Phyllis.] Good-bye, dear. 
vTaking her in his arms, and kissing her, simply.'] I — I'll 
Soup. 

{^He puts his hcU on, finds his way to the door with 
uncertain steps, and disappears. 
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THE THIRD ACT 

The scene is the dining-room in James Mortimore'i htu* 
In the wall facing the spectator there is sn srche J re- 
cess with a fireplace at the back of it, and on either 
side of the fireplace^ within the recess^ there is a chim- 
ney-seat. On the right of the recess a door opens inti 
the room from a hall or passage. 

Standing out in the middle of the room is a large , ohkng 
dining-table, uncovered. On the table are a couple if 
inkstands, some pens, paper, and blotting-paper. Ten 
chairs are placed at regular intervals at the table— 
three at each side and two at the ends. Against the 
wall on the right, near the door, stands a heavy side- 
board. On it are several pieces of ugly-looking, showy 
plate, a carafe of water and a tumbler, and, upon e 
tray, a decanter of red wine and some wine-glasses. 
Against the same wall, but nearer to the spectator, 
there is a cabinet. In front of the cabinet there is e 
round table, covered with a white cloth, on which tea- 
cups and saucers are laid for ten persons. Also on the 
table are a tea-caddy and teapot, a plated kettle-stand, 
a plum-cake, and other accompaniments of afternoon 
tea. On each side of the tea-table there is an armchair 
belonging to the same set of chairs that surround the 
dining- table. 

Against the left-hand wall is another heavy piece of fur- 
niture. Except for this, and the sideboard and the 
cabinet, the walls, below the dado rail, are bar^ 
126 
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The architecture, decorations, and furniture are pseudo- 
artistic and vulgar. The whole suggests the home of a 
common person of moderate means who has built himself 
a **fine house. ^"^ 

James and Stephen are seated at the further side of the 
dining'table with a newspaper spread out before them. 
Standing by them, reading the paper over their hus- 
bands* shoulders, are Ann and Louisa. Rose is sitting, 
looking bored, at the right-hand end of the table, and 
PoNTiNG, smoking a cigar, is pacing the room on the 
left. Louisa and Rose, the latter dressed in rich half- 
mourning, are wearing their hats. 

James. 
[Scowling at the paper ^ It's infamous. 

Louisa. 
Abominable 1 

Ann. 

It oughtn't to be allowed, James. 

Stephen. 
Ah» now James is stabbed at as well as myself. 

James. 
The man's a blackguard ; that's what he is. 

LomsA. 
His wife's a most unpleasant woman. 

Stephen. 
\Leaning back and wiping his spectacles^ Hitherto 1 
have been the chief object of Mr. Hammond's malice. 



{:::> 
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Louisa. 
You'll soon have your revenge now, Stephc 
Msn.] Stephen will soon have his revenge n 

James. 
By George. I've half a mind to ask VaUaii 

me his opinion on this ! 

Stephen. 
We might consult Vallance, certainlj. 

Louisa. 
And tell him what Mrs. Hammond «mk. 



Ann. 

When she was plain Nelly Robson. 



1:1.1. Stephen. 

Sssh, sssh ! Do, pray, keep the wife cot of 



PONTING. 

[Looking at kis watch as he walks across ic 
I say, my friends, it's four o'clock, you ki 
MoRTlMORES stiffen themselves and regard h 
Where are these lawyer chaps ? 

■ji James. 

[Folding the newspaper,"] They're not in z 
Colonel. 



Stephen. 



. jj^j No, we're not in the habit of carrying t 

■ i^i with us. 

Louisa. 
[Laughing sillily.'] Oh, Stephen! 
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Ross. 
We mustn't lose the— what's the train back, Toby ? 

PONTING. 

[Behind her chair, annoyed.'] Five fifty-seven. 

Rose. 
I shall be dead with fatigue ; Tve two parties to-night. 

James. 
Parties? 

Rose. 

KFo PoNTiNG.] Destinn is singing at the Trench's, 
y. 

Stephen. 
IRising.] H'm! Indeed? 

Ann. 

[Tif an undertone, withdrawing with Louisa to the fire- 
place,] Singing! 

James. 
[Ristng,] So you're going to parties, are you, Rose? 
Pirctty sharp work, with Ned only a month in his grave. 

PONTING. 

We're not conventional people. 

Rose. 

[Rising and walking away to the left] No, we don't 
mourn openly. 

PONTING. 

We don't carry our hearts on our what-d' ye -call-it — 
sleeve. 
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ROSB. 

And Edward wasn't in the least known in London 
society. 

James. 

[ IVaiking about on the right,'] You knew him. 

PONTING. 

[Seating^ himself on the nearer side of the drntng-tabU m 
the middle chair.] In London, my friends, reg'lar 
mournin* is confined to the suburbs nowadays. May I 
have an ash-tray ? 

Rose. 
[ Walking about on the left^ And we go to Harrogate 
on the twenty -ninth. 

PONTING. 

Good Lord, yes ; I'm kept devilish quiet there. 

[Ann takes a metcU ash-tray from the mantelpiice 
and gives it to Stephen, who almost flings it 
on to the table. The door opens and a maid- 
servant enters followed by Elkin and Val- 
LANCE. The lawyers carry small leather bags. 
The servant retires. 

James. 
[Shaking hands heartily with Elkin a«^ Vallance.] 
Here you are ! 

Elkin. 
A minute or two behind time— my fault. 

Stephen. 
How d'ye do, Mr. Elkin ? [Shaking hands with Val- 
lance.] Good-afternoon. 
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Elkin. 
[To PoNTlNG.] How d*ye do ? 

PONTING. 

[Shortly, not rising,'] H*ah you ? 

Vallance. 
[Shaking hands with Ann a/i^/ Louisa and bowing to 
Rose.] How do you do ? 

Elkin. 
[72? Rose.] Hope you* re very well, Mrs. Ponting. 

Rose. 
Thanks. 

Vallance. 
[To Ponting, who nods in return,'] Good-afternoon. 

Ponting. 
the palm of his hand down upon the table,] 



Now, then 1 

James. 
[To Elkin and Vallance, inviting them by a gesture 
to be seated,] Excuse the dining-room, gentlemen ; looks 
more like business than the drawing-room. 

Stephen. 
[On the left.] Where's Tad? 

Ann. 
[Seating herself at the further side of the dining-table in 
the middle chairT] Yes, where* s Tad r 

Louisa. 
[Sitting beside her,] Where are Tad and Phyllis ? 



^^. ^zt^ *: Kz -^Si. \ 
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JAXZS. 
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PONTING. 

\Wtth a sneerJ] I suppose one can buy a soot of 
pyjamas in the town, eh, Mrs. James? 

Elkin. 
/ sha'n*t detain you long. 

[ 'J'he servant appears ai the door. 

James. 
MsLud, run down to Nelson Villas— just as you arc 

Rose. 
[Sdtincalfy,^ Don't hurry them, Jim. Phyllis is smart- 
emng herself up. 

Stephen. 
[Seating himseifin the further chair at the left-hand end 
of the dintng-table. loudlyJ] Say we are waiting for Mr. 
Thaddeus. 

James. 
[To thegiriA Mr. James and the family are waiting 
for Mr. Thaddeus. [As he closes the door,'] Go along 
Collier Street ; you may meet him. 

PONTING. 

[J^nssily.'] We can deal with preliminaries, at any 
rate. Kmdly push that ash-tray a little nearer. [To 
Vallancs.] Mr. Vallance 

James. 
[Leavine the door, resenting Ponting*s assumption of 



authority.] ^ ^^ y^^^ pardon, Colonel ; we* 11 give my 
brother another five minutes' grace, with your permission. 

PONTING. 

[Shrngging his shoulders,] By all means — ten — 
twenty 
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James. 
[Fintimg thai he has ike newspaper in his hand,'] Ob— 

here ! [Optnimg the paper.} While we're waiting 

for Tad 

Stephen. 
Ah, yes. Read it aloud, Jim. 

PONTING. 

IRisifig^ and moving aufay impaHenifyJ} Tsch ! 

James. 
Mr. Vallance — Mr. Elkin — oblige us by listening to 
this. It*s from the Conner, 

Stephen. 
This week's Gmrur— published to-day 

Vallance. 
[ To EuciN.] One of our local papers. 

James. 
Owned by a feller o' the name of Hammond. [Eeadr 
Wf^.] • • Town Topics. * * 

Ann. 

He married a Miss Robson. 

Louisa. 
A dreadful woman. 

Stephen. 
Sssh, sssh ! Mr. Hammond's offensive remarks are 
usually directed against myself^ but in this instance 

James. 
\Walking about as he reads. "] "A curious complica- 
tion arises in connection with the estate of the late Mr- 
Edward Mortimore of LinchpooL" 
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Stephen. 
He doesn't cloak his attack, you see. 

James. 
" As many of our readers are aware — [running his 
hands over his pockets'] as many of our readers are 
aware " 

Stephen. 
He has tnade them aware of it. 

James. 
[To Ann.] Where did I put them, mother ? 

Ann. 

[I^vducing her spectacles."] Try mine, James. 

[Ann gwes her spectacles to Stephen, Stephen 
gives them to Rose, and Rose presents them 
to James. 

James. 
I'm getting as blear-eyed as Stephen. {Resuming,] 
•• As many of our readers are aware, the whole of that 
gentleman's wealth passes, in consequence of his hav- 
ing died intestate, to a well-known Singlehampton 

family ** 

Louisa. 
That points to us. 

Stephen. 
[Irritably.] Of course it does ; of course it does. 

Louisa. 
There's no better-known family in Singlehampton than 
ours. 

Stephen. 
Sssh, sssh t 
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James. 
*• two members of which " 

Ann. 

The Mockfords were an older family— but where m 
the Mockfords ? 

Jambs. 
[To Ann.] Give me a chance, Ann. [GmtitmiMg.] 

** two members of which have been for many years 

prominently associated with the temperance movement 
m this town.*' 

Stephen. 
[J?£ri>f|f.] My brother James and myself. 

James. 
[Standing at the table, facing Elkin a$td Vallance, 
in his oratorical manner^ Twelve years a^o, gentlemen, 
I was instrumental in founding the Singfehampton and 
Claybrook Temperance League 

Louisa. 
Stephen was another of the founders. 

Stephen. 
[Joining] MILES,'] I was another. 

James. 
And day in and day out I have devoted my best ener^ 
*es to furthering the objects of the League in Single^ 
pton and in Claybrook. 

Stephen. 
Very materially aided by the Times and Mirror, a tem- 
perance organ. 
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James. 
And I submit that it's holding us up to ridicule and 
contempt — holding us up to public obloquy and de- 
rision 

Vallance. 
[To James.] What is your objection to the paragraph, 
Mr. Mortimore ? 

James. 
Objection ! 

Elkin. 
There's more to come, I expect. 

James. 
[Grimly,'] Aye, a bit more. [Sitting at the table.'] 
What d'ye think of this? [Reading,] "When it is re- 
membered that the late Mr. Mortimore* s fortune was de- 
rived from the brewing and the sale of beer '* 

Stephen. 
[Sitting beside James.] The word ** beer" is in italics. 

Vallance. 
Oh, I see. 

James. 

*' it will be understood that our two distinguished 

fellow-townsmen are placed in an extremely difficult po- 
sition.'* 

Stephen. 
This is the most spiteful part of it. 

James. 
" We have no doubt, however, that, as conscientious 
men, they will prove fully equal to the occasion by either 
Tenoancing their share of their late brother's property or 
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Vallance. 
[Pacificaiiy,'] Oh. but aren't you attaching a great deal 
too much importance to this ? 

James. 
Too much ! 

Elkin. 
Why not ignore it ? 

Stephen. 
Ignore it ! 

Vallance. 
Treat it as a piece of pure chaff—badinage — 

Elkin. 
In more or less bad taste. 

Vallance. 
Take no notice of it whatever. 

James. 
[Risif^ and walking away to the fireplace^ Take no 
notice of it ! The townspeople will take notice of it pretty 
quickly. 

Stephen. 
\Rising,'\ In my opinion, that paragraph renders our 
position in the League absolutely untenable. 

James. 

\Siandmg over Vallance.] Unless that paragraph is 
apologized for, withdrawn 

Stephen. 
{Standing crver Elkin.] Explained away 
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James. 
Aye« explained away 

Vallancb. 
I don't see how it can be explained awaj, 

Elkin. 
\^Dryly,'] The proposition is a perfectly accurate 0^* 
whatever you may think of the corollary. 

Vallancb. 
You an ardent advocates of temperance. 

Elkin 
Your late brother's property was amassed mainly b^^ 
beer. 

Vallancb. 
It can hardly be explained away. 

Stephen. 
[Walking to ike ie/L'] Good heavens above, I've ex- 
plained things away often enough in my paper ! 

James. 
[Coming forward on the right,'\ This does us at the 
League, then — does us ; knocks our influence into a cocked 
hat. 

Elkin. 
[To James and Stephen, whiie Vallancb y^is& tk€ 
paper?^ After all, gentlemen, when you come to reflect 
upon It, the laugh is with^^i^. 

Jambs. 
/xit? 
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Elkin. 
[Genialiy.l The Courier has its little joke, hvXyou've 
got the money » remember. 

Jambs. 
Oh, that's true. 

Stephen. 
\Walking about on the ieft.\ That's true ; that's true. 

James. 
[ Walking about on the rights ratUing his hose cash."] 
Aye, we've got the mopuses. 

Rose. 
[ Tilting her chair on its hindiegs,'] I say, Jim — Stephen 
— ^why don't you two boys, between you, present the 
League with a handsome hall ? 

James. 
{Pausing in his walk.'] Hall? 

Rose. 
Build the temperance folk a meeting- place of their own 
— a headquarters 

PONTING. 

[Mischievously^ He, he, he ! That 'ud smooth 'em 
down. Cafntaf idea, Rosie ! 

James and Stephen. 
Wei 

James. 
I'd see 'em damned first. \To the ladies,] I beg par- 
don— 
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Ann. 

[ IViih unusuai animatwftJ] No, no ; you're quite right, 
James. 

Stephen. 
[At thi fireplace,'] That would be playing into Mr. 
Hummund s hands with a vengeance. 

James. 
[ Waikmg across to the ieft, derisrvefy,'] Ha ! Wouldn't 
Hammond crow, hey ! Ha, ha, ha ! 

Stephen. 
No, if the situation becomes too acute — painful as it 
would be to me — I shall resign. 

James. 
IDiUrminedfy,'] Resign. 

Stephen. 
Sever my connection with the League. 

James. 
Leave *em to swill themselves with their lemonade and 
boiled tea 1 

Stephen. 
[^Coming forward on the righi.] And to find out how 
they get on without us. 

James. 
Serve *em up in their own juice ! 

Stephen. 
\Meettng James in the middle of the room on the nearer 
side of the dining-tableT] You know, Jim. we've never 
gone quite so far — you and I — with the principles of tem- 
perance as some. 
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James. 
[Eyeing him curiously,'] Never gone so far——? 

Stephen. 
As old Bob Amphlett, for example — never. 

James. 
Oh, yes, we have, and a deuced sight further. 

Stephen. 
Excuse me — I've always been for moderation rather 
than for total abstinence. 

James. 
Have yer? {^Walking away to the left,'] First Tve 
heard of it. 

Stephen. 
Anyhow, a man may broaden his views with years 
and experience. \Argumentatively,'\ Take the hygienic 
aspect of the case. Only the other day. Sir Vincent 
West, probably the ablest physician in England 

Louisa. 
{Abruptly.] Stephen ! 

Stephen. 
[Angrily.] Don't interrupt me. 

Louisa. 
[With energy, rising,] I've maintained it throughout 
my life — ^it*s nothing new from my lips 

Stephen. 
What ? 

Louisa. 
There are two sides to every question. 
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Stephen. 
[^Hurrying round ike table to join Louisa.] Exactly— 
exactly — as Lou says 

. Louisa. 
It's been almost a second religion with me. Fve 
preached it in season and out of season 

Stephen. 
\WUh comnctum.'i There an two sides 

Louisa. 
Two sides to every question. 

James. 

[ To Ann. pointing to the door,'] Mother [ The door 

has been ofiened by another maid-servant^ who carries a 
tray on which are a plated kettle^ a dish of toast, and a 
plentiful supply of bread-and-butter 7he girl remains in 
the doorway. Ann rises and goes to her and takes the 
kettle from the tray. James comes forward and seats 
himself an the nearer side of the dining-table in the middle 
chair1\ Look here ; I don t wait another minute for the 
Tads — not a second. 

PONTING. 

Ah! 

\yoM\%K follows Ann and takes the toast and the 
breaa-and-butter from the servant, who then 
disappears, closing the door. 

Stephen. 
\Again sitting in the further chair at the left-hand end 
of the dining-table.'] Inexcusable of them — inexcusable. 
[Ann and Louisa come to the tea-table and, draw- 
ing the two armchairs up to it, seat themselves 
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amd prepare the tea. The kettle is set upon the 
stand, the spirit-lamp is lighUd, Ann measures 
the tea from the caddy into the pot, and Louisa 
cuts the plum-cake. 

James. 
llr. EUdn— Mr. Vallance 

PONTING. 

I^ow, Mr. Vallance ; now, Mr. EUdnl 

EUUN. 

[72> Vallancb.] Will you ? 

Vallance. 
No, no — you 

Elkin. 
Well, eentiemen— [/i? Rose] Mrs. Ponting — Mr. Val- 
lance and I have to report to you that we've received no 
communication of any kind in answer to our circulars 
and advertisements 

James. 
[To Ann, who is making a clatter with the kettle,'] 
Steady, mother ! 

Ponting. 
[To the ladies at the tea-table,] Sssh, sssh, sssh ! 

Elkin. 
No communication from any solicitor who has pre- 
pared a will for your late brother, nor from anybody who 
has knowingly witnessed a will executed by him. 

Stephen. 
Mr. Vallance has apprised us of this already. 
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James. 
[^KaisinjT a hand.'] Order 1 There's a formal way of 
doing things and a lax way. 

Stephen. 

I merely mentioned 

[PONTING raps the table sharply vnth fds knuckle 

Elkin. 
1 may say that, in addition to the issuing of the cir- 
culars and advertisements, I have made search in every 
place I could think of, and have inquired of every person 
likely to be of help in the matter. In fact, Tve taken 
every possible step to find, or trace, a wiU. 

Vallancb. 
Without success. 

Elkin, 
Without success. 

James. 
{^Magnanimously.'] And / say that the family bears no 
grudge to Mr. Elkin for doing his duty. 

Stephen. 
[y« the same spirit,] Hear, hear ! 

PONTING. 

[^Testify.] Of course not ; of course not. 

Rose. 
It*s all the more satisfactory, it seems to me, that he 
has worried round. 

James. 
The family thanks Mr. Elkin. 
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Stephen. 
We thank Mr. Elkin. 

Elkin. 
[After a stiff inclination of the head."] The only other 
observation I wish to make is that several gentlemen em- 
ployed in the office of the brewery in Linchpool have at 
different times witnessed the late Mr. Mortimore's signa- 
ture to documents which have apparently required the 
attestation of two witnesses. 

PONTING. 

[Curtly.'] That amounts to nothing. 

James. 
There are a good many documents, aren't there, where 
two witnesses are required to a signature ? 

Elkin. 
Deeds under seal, certainly. 

Stephen. 

I remember having to sign, some years ago 

[PoNTiNG again raps the table, 

Vallance. 
But none of these gentlemen at the brewery can recall 
that any particular document appeared to him to be a 
will, which is not a document under seal. 

James. 
Besides, a man signing a will always tells the witnesses 
that it tr his will they're witnessing, doesn't he, Mr. Val- 
lance ? 

Vallance. 
A solicitor would, in the ordinary course of practice, 
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[Vallancb gives him the duplicate of the state- 
ment, 

PONTING. 

What's it come out at ; what's it come out at ? 

Stephen. 
What's it come out at ? 

Rose. 
Yes, what does it come out at ? Jim 

Stephen. 

Jim 

[James /7i>i5 Stephen and they examine the dupli- 
cate together. Rose rises and endeavors to read 
ii with them. 

Elkin. 
I estimate the gross value of the estate, which, as you 
will see, condsts entirely of personal property, at one 
hundred and ninety-two thousand pounds. 

Ponting. 
The gross value* 

Stephen. 
Yes, but what do we get ? 

Ponting and Kosk. 
What do we get ? 

James. 
After an deductions. 

Elkin. 
Roughly speaking, after payment of debts, death 
duties, and expenses, there will be about a hundred and 
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seventy thousand pounds to divide. \Tkou who on 
sUtniimg lit again. J AMES stats kumselftuxi to STEPHEN 
ami, with pen and ink, tkiy make cadcu/atiams on paper. 
Posting dif€s the sanu. itose, ciasing^ ktr ews,fam her- 
siif happily, and the two ladies ai the tea-takip nsumt UUif 
preparations with beamittg coauUenamces* Euuii iittis 
boi'k in his ckat'r,] Mr. Vallance 

Vaixancb. 
ITo Rose. James, and Stephen.] Mis. Pontii^ ao^ 
gentlemen— [PoNTiNG rafs the table and James sli^. 
Stephen look up"^ I advise you that, as next-of-kin ^ 
the late Mr. Mortimore. if you are satisfied — and in ft'^t 
opinion you may reasonably be satisfied — that he di^^ 
intesute — I advise you that any one or more of you. i*^- 
exceeding three, \ike door opens quietly and ThaddeC^ 
appears. He is very pale, but is outwardly calm. After 
look in the direction of the table, he closes the door\ma^J}^ 
apply for Letters of Administration of your late brother ^^^^^^ 
estate. It isn't necessary or usual, however, I may te^^^ 
you, to have more than one administrator, and I sugf ^' 

S«^ -— — « 

[Hearing the click of the lock as Thaddeus shuC^^ 

the door, everybody turns and glances ai htm. 

Rose. 
[ Opening her eyes,"] Here' s Tad. 

Stephen. 
[Grumpily,'] Oh 

Rose. 
[Tossing Thaddeus a greeting,'] Hallo ! 

James. 
[ 72? Thaddeus, with agrowL] Oh, you've arrived. 
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Stephen. 
[7^ Thaddeus.] Did I say four or half-past ? 

Louisa. 
Where's Phyllis? 

Ann. 

Where's Phyllis? 

Thaddeus. 
\In a low voice, advancing^,'] She — she didn't feel well 

enough 

[PONTING raps the inkstand with his penholder. 

James. 
{Pnniing to the chair beside him, imperatively.'] Sit 
down ; sit down. [Thaddeus sits, his elbows on the table, 
Ais eyes cast down. J Mr. Vallance 

Vallance. 
[7b Thaddeus.] Good-afternoon, Mr. Mortimore. 

Elkin. 
\Nodding to Thaddeus.] How d'ye do ? 

Thaddeus. 
\Almost inaud&ly,'] Good-afternoon. 

Vallance. 
\Toihe others."] I suppose we needn't go back ? 

A Murmur. 
No, no ; no, no. 

James. 

[Pushing the duplicate of the statement under Thad- 
deus' s eyes.] A hundred and seventy thousand pound to 
divide. 



\ 
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Stephen. 
A hundred and seventy thousand, 

PONTINO. _^ 

\Fini5king kis sum."] Forty -two thousand five hnndieir ^^^ 
apiece. 

Vallancb. 
[^Kesumifig.'] I was saying that it isn't usual to havc^^"^* 
more than one administrator, and I was about to suggest^ ^^ 
that the best course will be for you, Mr. James, to act in .^"^ ° 
that capacity, and for you, Mr. Stephen, and you, Mr. *''• 
Thaddeus, or one of vou, and Colonel Pondng, to be the ^^e 
sureties to the bond for the due administration of the «-« 
estate. 

Jambs. 
[Cheeffulfy,'] Tm in your hands, Mr. Vallance. 

Stephen. 
Tm. agreeable. 

PONTINO. 

And I. 

Vallance. 
The procedure is this— perhaps I'd better exphun it 
{^Producing a form of" Oath for Administrators'* which is 
among his papers, "] The intended administrator will make 
an amdavit stating when and where the deceased died, 
that he died intestate, [Thaddeus iooks ufi] a bachelor 
without a parent, and that the deponent is a natural and 
lawful brother and one of the next-of-kin of the de- 
ceased 

Thaddeus. 
[7^f^>(i>f^ Vallance' s arm,'] Mr. Vallance—— 
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Vallance. 



£h? 



THaddeus. 
We — we mustn't go on with this. 

Vallance. 
I beg pardon? 

Thaddeus. 
*rhe family mustn't go on with this. 

Vallance. 
lyfustn't go on ? 

James. 
[72^ Thaddeus.] What a* yer talking about? 

Thaddeus. 
^\After a hurried look round.'] There— there was a 

Vallance. 
AwiU? 

Thaddeus. 
He — he made a will 

Jambs. 
ff^did? 

Thaddeus. 
Edward. He— he left a will. 

James. 
[Raugkfy.'\ What the 1 
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EuuN. 
[To James, inUrrupting him»'\ One moment 
brother has something to say to us, Mr. Mortimore. 



Stephen. 



What — what's he mean by — ? 

Elkin. 
\To Stephen.] Please— [72? Thaddeus.] Yes, ^^ 
[TiiADDEUS is sUent:\ What about a will? [ThaddIS^ 
is stai siient^ Eh? 



Thaddeus. 
Elkin. 



I — I saw it. 

Saw a will ? 

Thaddeus. 
I — I opened it— I — I read it — 

Elkin. 
Read it? 

Thaddeus. 
I — tore it up — got rid of it. 

[Again there is silence, the MORTIMORES and the 
PONTINGS sitting open-mouthed and motionless. 

Elkin. 
{After a while J\ Mr. Vallance, I think we ought to tell 
Mr. Mortimore that he appears to be making a confession 
of the gravest kind 

Vallance. 
Yes. 
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Elkin. 
One that puts him in a very serious position. 

Vallance. 

[To Thaddeus, irfter a further pause,'] Mr. Morti- 

niorc ? 

[Thaddeus makes no response, 

Elkin. 
If, understanding that, he chooses to continue, there is 
nothing to prevent our hearing him. 

Thaddeus. 
[Looking straight before him, his arms still upon the 
iaSle, locking ana unlocking his hands as he speaks.^ It — 
it happened on the Wednesday night — in Cannon Row — 
in Ned's house — the night before he died — the night we 
were left without a nurse. [Another pause. Vallance 
takes a sheet of paper and selects a pen, Elkin pushes the 
inkstand nearer to him,] Mrs. james — and — and Mrs. 

Steplien — my — my sisters-in-law 

[Ann and Louisa get to their feet and advance a 
step or two, 

Elkin. 
[Hearing the rustle of their skirts and turning to them.] 
Keep your seats, ladies, please. 

[They sit again, drawing their chairs close together, 

Thaddeus. 
My sisters-in-law had gone home — that is, to their 
hotel — ^to get a few hours* sleep in case of their having to 
sit up through the night. Jim and Stephen and I were 
out and about, trying to find a night-nurse who'd take 
Nurse Ralston's place temporarily. At about nine 
o'clock, I looked in at Cannon Row, to see how things 
were getting on. 
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Vallance. 

IWho is writin^r,-^ The Wednesday? Mr. Edwud 
Moitimorc dying on Thursday, the twentieth of June — • 

Elkin. 
On the morning of Thursday, the twentieth. 

Vallance. 
That makes the Wednesday we are speaking of, Wed- 
nesday, June the nineteenth. 

Elkin. 
I'Jo Thaudeus.] You looked in at Cannon Row ? 

Vallance. 
At about nine o'clock on the night of Wednesday, June 
the nineteenth. 

Thaddeus. 
I — I went up-stairs and sat by Ned's bed, and by and 
by he began talking to me about— about Phyllis. He— 
he'd taken rather a fancy to her, he said, and he wanted 
to give her a memento — a keepsake. 

Elkin. 

Phyllis ? 

Vallance. 
[72? Elkin.] His wife. [7^ Thaddeus.] Your wife? 

[Thaddeus nods, 

Elkin. 
[RecoilectingJ] Of course. 

Thaddeus. 
\Moistenin^ his lips with his iongueJ] He — he had 
some little bits of jewelry in his safe, and he — he asked 
me to go down-stairs and — and to bring them up to him. 
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Elkin. 
[Keeniy,'\ In his safe ? 

Vallance. 
The safe in the library ? 

[Thaddeus nods again. 

Elkin. 
Quite so. 

Vallance. 
And— er ? 

Thaddeus. 

He — ^he gave me his keys, and I — I went down — I 

[lie stops suddenly and Vallance glances at him. 
Noticing his extreme pallor, vallance looks 
round the room. Seeing the water-bottle upon 
the sideboard, Vallance rises and fills the 
tumbler. Returning to the table, he places the 
glass before Thaddeus and resumes his seat, 

Thaddeus. 
\Afier a gulp of water ^ It was — it was in the drawer 
of the safe— the dfrawer 

Elkin. 

What was? 

Thaddeus. 
{Wiping his mouth with his handkerchief,"] A large 
envelope — a lai^e envelope — the envelope containing the 
wilL 

Vallance. 
How did you know ? 
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Thaddbos. 
•* My Will " was written on it. 

Vallancb. 
[W^nViV.] - My WUP* 

Elkin. 
On the envelope ? [Thaddbus nodsJ\ You lay yoa 
opened it ? 

[THADDEUS IMik 

Vallancb. 
Opened the envelope 

£UUN. 

And inside — you found ? 

Vallancb. 
What did you find ? 

Thaddbus. 
Ned's will 

Vallancb. 
] What appeared to be your brother fid- 



ward's will. 

Elkin. 
You read it? [Thaddeus fwds,"] You recollect who 
was interested under it? [Thaddeus nods.'X Will you 

tell us ? 

[The MORTIMORES and the Pontings crane their 
necks forward, listening breathlessly. 

Thaddeus. 
He left everything— [/a^m^ another gulp of ivatet^ 
everything — to Miss Thornhill. 
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\Thgre is a slight, undecided fnavemeni on ike part 

(rfthe MORTIMORES and the PONTINGS. 



Elkin. 

AI 

era! form of the will ? 



[Cdimiy but firmly, "l Keep your seats ; keep your 
seats, piease. \^To Tiiaddeus.J Can you recall the gen- 



Thaddeus. 
[Sirainingr his memonrJ] Everything he had — died pos- 
sessed of— to Helen Thomhill — spinster — of some ad- 
dress in Paris — absolutely. And — and he appointed her 
his sole executrix. 

Elkin. 
Do you recollect the date ? 

Thaddeus. 
Date ? 

Elkin. 
Did you observe the date of the will? 

Thaddeus. 
ZQuichfy.'] Oh, yes ; it was made three years aga 

Elkin. 
[72? Vallancb.] When she came of age. 

Thaddeus. 
Ohy and he asked her to remember his servants — old 
servants at the brewery and in Cannon Row. [^Leaning 
hack, exhausted,'] There was nothing else. It was very 
short—written by Ned 

Elkin. 
The whole of it? [Thaddeus nods, with half-closed 
eyes^ The whole of it was in his handwriting ? [Thad- 
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Vallance. 
[ To Thaddeus, not heeding the inierrupiion,'\ You say 
you destroyed this document 

Elkin. 
Tore it up. 

Vallance. 
VHieii— and where ? In the room— in the library ? 

Thaddeus. 
\Tlkiniing.'\ N-no— out of doors. 

Vallance. 
Out of doors. When ? 

Thaddeus. 
XAtaioss.l When ? 

Vallance. 
When. [Looking at him in surprise,"] You can't re- 
member ? 

Thaddeus. 
[Recolkcting,'] Oh, yes, yes, yes, yes. Some time be- 
tween ten and eleven on the Thursday morning, after I 
left Phyllis — after I left my wife at Roper's to be meas- 
ured for her black. 

Vallance. 
[fVriHng.'\ What did you do then? 

Thaddeus. 
[Rsadify,'] I went to Ford Street bridge, and tore up 
the paper, and dropped the pieces into the Linch. 

Vallance. 
\lVriii9ig.'\ Into the river 
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EUUN. 

One more question, Mr. Mortimore — to make your mo- 
tive perfectly clear to us. May we assume that, on the 
night of June the nineteenth, you were sufficiently ac- 

3uainted with the law of intestacy to know that, if this 
ying man left no will, you would be likely to benefit 
considerably ? 

Thaddeus. 
WeU» I— I had— the idea 

Elun. 
The idea? 

Thaddeus. 
I— I \RecoilectiHg.'] Oh, yes ; there*d been a dis- 
cussion in the train, you see, on the Tuesday^ going to 
Linchpool 

EuuN. 
Discussion ? 

Thaddeus. 
Among us all, as to how a man's money is disposed of, 
if he dies intestate. 

Elkin. 
[Nodding,'] Precisely. [72? James i»u/Stephen.] You 
remember that conversation taking place, gentlemen ? 

James. 
Oh, I— I dessay. 

Elkin. 

(To Thaddeus.] So that, when you came upon the cn- 
ope with the endorsement upon it — •• My Will '* ? 
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Thaddeus. 
{Leanvtg his hiod upon his hands,'] Yes — yes 

Vallance. 

[Running his eyes over his notes, to Thaddeus.] Have 
you anything to add, Mr. Mortimore ? 

Thaddeus. 
^In a muffled voice, "] No. [Quickfy,'\ Oh, there is one 
thing I should like to add. iBrohenfy.'] With regard to 
Miss Thomhill — I — I hope you'll bear in mind that I — 
that none of us — heard from Mr. Elkin of the existence 
of a child — a daughter — till the Thursday — middle- 
day 

Elkin. 
That is so. 

Thaddeus. 
It doesn't make it much better ; only — a girl — alone in 
the world — one wouldn't — [breaking oJT] no, I've noth- 
ing more to say. 

Elkin. 
[_To Thaddeus.] And we may take it that your pres- 
ent act, Mr. Mortimore, is an act of conscience, purely ? 
[Thaddeus inclines his head. There is silence 
again, the Mortimores and the Pontings 
presenting a picture of utter wretchedness. The 
ladies' tears begin to flow, 

James. 
\AJUra time, speaking with some difficulty :\ Well 

Stephen. 
\PUeimsfy:\ Mr. Vallance ? 
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Stephen. 
We want the iaw explained to us — the law — » 

PONTING. 

The law 1 

Jambs. 
[7i?ELKlN.] Mr. Elkin ? 

Elkin. 
You appeal to me, gentlemen ? 

Stephen and Pontino. 
Yes— yes 

Elkin. 
Then I feel bound to tell you that / shall advise Miss 
Thornhill, as the executrix named in the will, to apply to 
the Court for probate of its substance and effect 

Vallance. 
[To Elkin.] Ask the Court to presume the will to 
have been made in due form ? 

Elkin. 
Decidedly. 

[Stephen and Ponting fall back in their seats 
in a stupor^ and once more there is silence^ 
broken only by the sound of the women snivel- 
ing. Elkin and Vallance slowly proceed 
to collect their papers. 

James. 
[Timing upon Thaddeus. brutally,'] Have you— have 
you told Phyllis — have you told your wife what you've 
been up to? 
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[At tki wuntitm of Phyixis, ikgn is a mevmeHi 
ofimdignaHtm an the fori ofJfU iadUs, If 

Rose. 
Hal 

Jambs. 
[TbTBADDBUS.] HaTcyer? 

Thaddsus. 

Y-yes— just before I came out. llVeaJUy,"] That— that's 
what made me so late. 

James. 
[Between his teeth,"] What does she think of yer 7 

Thaddeus. 
Oh, she — she's dreadfully — cut up — of course. 

Rose. 
l/fysterica/fy.l The jewelry ! Ha, ha, ha ! [i?ui>f^.] 
She's managea to get hold of some of the jewelry, at 
any rate. 

Ann. 

IJi^th a sod."] Yes, she— she managed that, 

Louisa. 

lAfopping^ her face."] She's kept that from us artfully 
enough. 

Rose. 
{^Goirtg^ over to Ann and Louisa, who rise to receive 
her,] Ha, ha I Edward's •• little bits " of jewehy ! 

Ann. 

Uttle bite ! 
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Rose. 
They're little bits that are ie/L 

Louisa. 
How many did she have of them, I wonder! 

Rose. 
She shall be made to restore them 

Louisa. 
Every one of them. 

Thaddeus. 

No, no» no [Stretching out a hand towards the 

ladies.'] Rosie — Ann — Lou — Phyllis hadn't any of the 
jeweh7—not a scrap. I put it all back into the safe. I 
— I swear she hadn't any of it. 

Elkin. 
Why did you do that ? 

Thaddeus. 
[Agii^dh,"] Why, you see, Mr. Elkin, when I carried 
it up-stairs, I found my brother Edward in a state of col- 
lapse — a sort of faint 

Elkin. 
imthanod.'] Ah 

Thaddeus. 
And Phyllis — my wife — she sent me off at once for 
the doctor. It was on the Wednesday evening, you 
know 

Vallance. 
{JVieking up his ears."] Your wife, Mr. Mortimore ? 
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Stephen. 
{Awakening /ram his trance.^ Phyllis sent the cook for 
the doctor. 

Thaddeus. 
Yes» yes ; you're quite right. The cook was the first 
to go 

Elkin. 
[ To Thaddeus.] You followed ? 

Thaddeus. 
I followed. 

Jambs. 
{Knitting his brows.'] It must have been a good time 
afterwards. 

Thaddeus. 
Y-yes, perhaps it was. 

James. 
I was at Dr. Oswald's when the woman arrived. The 
doctor was out, and 

Vallance. 
[To Thaddeus.] You said your wife sent you at once. 

Thaddetjs. 
Told me to go at once. There— there was the jewelry 
to put back into the safe 

Vallance. 
[Eyeing Thaddeus.] What time was it when you got 
to the doctor's ? 

Thaddeus. 
Oh — ten, I should say — or a quarter-past. 
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Thaddeus. 
It— it's evident that I — that I'm mistaken in thinking 
that I— that I went to Dr. Oswald's 

Vallance. 
Mistaken ? 

Thaddeus. 
I— I suppose that, as the woman had akeady gone, 

1 — I considered it — wasn't necessary £ To Elkin and 

Vallance, passing his hand before his eyes,'] You must 
excuse my stupidity, gentlemen. 

Vallance. 
[ To Thaddeus, distrustfully,'] Then, according to your 
brother Stephen, Mr. Mortimore, you were in Cannon 
Row, on the occasion of this particular visit, no longer 
than from nine o'clock till a quarter-past ? 

Stephen. 
Not so lon^, because we met, by arrangement, at a 
quarter-past mne, in the hall of the Grand Hotel 

James. 
The hotel's six or seven minutes' walk from Cannon 
Row 

PONTING. 

Quite, quite. 

Thaddeus. 
\A little wildly^ I said I called in at Cannon Row at 
ahiut nine o'clock. It may have been half-past eight ; it 
may have been eight 

James. 
Ann and Lou didn't leave Cannon Row dll past 
eight 
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Louisa. 
[SiandiHg. with Ann and Rose, fy tht tea-ioMt.] ^ 
had gone eight 

Jambs. 
I walked *em round to the Grand 

Stephen. 
The tknt of us walked with them to the Grand — >l 

Louisa. 
All three 

Jambs. 
So we did. 

Stephen. 
lExciledfy,^ And then Thaddeus went off to the Clar* 
ence Hospiul with a note from Dr. Oswald 

Jambs. 
By George, yes ! 

Stephen. 
I left him opposite the Exchange — it must have been 

nearly half-past eight tken ! 

[James rises. The iadies draw nearer to the din" 
ing'table, 

Thaddeus. 
Ah, but I didn't go to the hospital — I didn't go to the 
hospital 

Stephen. 
\Rising7^ Yes, you did. You brought a note back 
from the nospital, tor us to take to Wharton Street 
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Vaixamcb. 
[To Euax.l How far is the Clarence Hospital from 
the Exchai^ r 

Eliun. 
A ten minutes* drire. It's on the other side of the 
water. 

Thaddeus. 
1 — I — I'd foigotten the hospiul 

James. 
\Sccwiimg at Thauuems.^ Forgotten ? 

Thaddeus. 
I~I~I mean I~I thought the hospital came later — 
after I'd been to Wharton Street 

James, 
'allance i 
Mr. Vaflance 



[Gau^ to Vallance and tapping him an the ikoutdfr.^ 
r. VaUan 



Thaddeus. 
I — I must have gone to Cannon Row between my re- 
turn from the hospital and my meeting Stephen at the 
Grand 

James. 
[To Elkin and Vallance.] Why, he couldn't have 
erne it, gentlemen 

PONTING. 

Impossible ! 

Stephen. 
It*s obvious ; he couidnt have done it. 
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Thaddeus. 
I^I was only a few minutes at the hciqMtal 

EUUN. 

[ScribbitHF on the back of a doatmumL\ Oh» yes, be 
could have done it — barely 

Vallancb. 
\McLking a mental ca/cu/aHon.'] Assuming that he left 
his brother at the Exchange at eight-twenty 

Elkin. 
Ten minutes lo the hospital. 

Vallancb. 
If he drove there — 

Thaddeus. 
I did drive — I did drive 

PONTING. 

[ IVko is a/so figuring it out on paper^ Ten minutes 
back 

Elkin. 
Ten minutes a/ the hospital 

PONTING. 

Eight-fifty 

Thaddeus. 
Eight-fifty in Cannon Row ! That was it— that was it, 

Mr. Elkin 

James. 
Give him twenty minutes in Cannon Row— ^tw it 
him! He couldn't have done all he says he didin the 
ame, gentlemen 
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Stephen. 
He couldn't have d(nu it 

PONTINO. 

Imposablel 

Elkin. 
[To Pouting.] No, no, please^not impossible. 

Vallance. 
\^To Stephen.] When you met Mr. Thaddeus Morti- 
more — you — when you met him in the hall of the Grand 
Hotel, before starting for Wharton Street, did he say any- 
thing to you as to his having just called at the house ? 

Stephen. 
No. 



Vallance. 

j: as to an s 
condition 



Nothine as to an alarming change in your brother's 
'" ■ >n r 



Stephen. 
Not a syllable. 

James. 
{To Elkin an^ Vallance.] Oh, there's a screw loose 
here, gentlemen, surely ? 

Stephen. 
[Toinmg James.] That is most extraordinary, Mr. 
Vallance— isn't it ? Not a syllable ! 

[Ann and Louisa jom their husbands and the four 
gather round Elkin and Vallance. Rose 
stands behind Ponting's chair. 
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Thaddeus. 
You see — Edward — Edward had rallied before I left 
Cannon Row. He — he'd fallen into a nice, quiet 
sleep 

James. 
All in twenty minutes, gentlemen — ^twenty minutes at 
the outside 1 

Vallance. 
[7b Thaddeus.] Mr. Mortimore 

Ann. 

I remember 

PONTING. 

[To Ann.] Hold your tongue ! 

Vallance. 
Mr. Mortimore, who let you into the home in Cannon 
Row on the night of June the nineteenth ? 

PONTING. 

Ah, yes 

Vallance. 
At any time between the hours of eight o'clock ? 

Stephen. 
And eleven. 

Elkin. 
[ To Thaddeus.] Who gave you admittance — which of 
the servants ? 

Thaddeus. 
I— I can't— I diOii K—\blankly, addressing^ Vallasce] 
was it the — the butler ? 
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Vallance. 
No, no ; I ask yau. [To Elkin, who nods in reply,'] 
Have you the servants* addresses ? 

Thaddeus. 
But you wouldn't — you wouldn't trust to the servants' 
memories as to — as to which of them opened the front 
door to me a month ago ! [ IVith an attempt at a laugh,] 
It's ridiculous ! 

Elkin. 
[^Repro7n$igly,'\ Ah, now, now, Mr. Mortimore ! 

Thaddeus. 
[Starting up from the table,'^ Oh, it isn't fair— it isn't 
fair of you to badger me like this ; it isn't fair ! 

Vallance. 
Nobody desires to " badger " you 

Thaddeus. 
Trip me up, then — confuse me. \At the left -hand end 
of the table t clutching the back of a chair.] The will— the 
will's the main point — Ned's will. What does it matter — 
what can it matter, to a quarter of an hour or so — when 
I was in Cannon Row, or how long I was there ? One 
would think, by the way I'm being treated, gentlemen, 
that I'd something to gain by this, instead of everything 
to lose — everything to lose I 

James. 
[Coming forward, on the further side of the table,] 
Don't you whine about viYi2Xyou*ve got to lose ! 

Stephen. 
[Joining him,] What about us / 
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Thb Ladies. 
Us! 

PONTING. 

[^Hitting the table.'] Yes, confound you I 

Vallanck. 
Colonel Ponting 1 

Elkin. 
[ To James and Stephen.] It seems to me— if my fri^^ 
Mr. Vallance will allow me to say so— that you are re^^ 
bearing a little hardly on your brother Thaddeus. 

Thaddeus. 
\GraUfully.] Thank you, Mr. Elkin. 

Elkin. 

What reason— what possible reason can there be for 
doubting his good faith i 

Thaddeus. 
Thank you. 

Elkin. 
Here is a man who forfeits a considerable sum of 
money, and deliberately places himself in peril, in order 
to right a wrong which nobody on earth would have sus- 
pected him of committing. Mr. Mortimore is accusing 
himself of a serious offense, not defending himself from it. 

Vallance. 
[Obstinaieiy.'] What we beg of Mr. Mortimore to do, 
for the sake of all parties, is to clear up certain incon- 
sistencies in his story with his brothers* account of his 
movements and conduct on this Wednesday evening. 
We are entitled to ask that. 
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James. 
Aye — entitled. 

Stephen and Ponting. 
Entitled. 

Elkin. 
[To James and Stephen.] Yes, and Mr. Mortimore is 
equally entitled to refuse it. 

James, Stephen and Ponting. 
\Indipianily.'\ Oh ! 

Thaddeus. 
But I — I haven't refused. I— I've done my best 

Elkin. 
On the other hand, if he has no objection to her doing 
so, the person to assist you, I suggest — distressing as it 
may be to her — is the wife. 

Vallance. 

[Assentingfy,'] The wife 

[Thaddeus pushes aside the chair which he is 
holding- and comes to the table, 

Elkin. 
Shi ought to be able to satisfy you as to what time he 
was with her 

Vallance. 
^To evefybodyJ] By-the-bye, has she ever mentioned 
this.visit of her husband's to Cannon Row ? 

Ann and Louisa. 
Never-never 
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Elkin. 
Attaching no importance to it. But now 

Thaddeus. 
[Stntching out a quivering hand to them al/J] No. 
N0| no. Don't you — don't you drag my wife into this. 
I t won't have my wife dragged into this 

James. 
1/h a blaze.l Why not ? 

Stephen. 
Why not ? 

The Ladies. 
\Indignantly.'\ Ah ! 

Thaddeus. 
You— you leave my wife out of it— • 

James. 

[To Thaddeus, furiously.'] Who the hell's your 
e ! 

Elkin and Vallancb. 
Gentlemen — ^gentlemen 

Louisa. 

Who's Phyllis 1 

Ann. 

Who's j;i# 1 

Rose. 
Hat 

James and Stephen. 
{^Ihrisiviiy.'] Ha, ha, ha 1 
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Thaddeus. 

A^nyhow, I do object — I do object to your dragging 

w ^^^° ^^ — ^^^ ^^^^^ of courage flickering away] I — 1 do 

^i^xx— [coming to the nearer side of the table, rather un- 

^adtfy] Mr. Elkin— Mr. Vallance— I— I don't think I 

^a be of any further assistance to you to-day 

[Vallance shrugs his shoulders at Elkin. 

Elkin. 
[,To Thaddeus, kindly, ] One minute — one minute 
n^oi^e. Mr. Vallance has taken down your statement 
roughly. [ 72? Vallance.] If you'll read us your notes. 
Mr. Vallance, Mr. Mortimore will tell us whether they 
^^ substantially correct— [/^ Thaddeus] perhaps he will 

even be willing to attach his name to them 

[ With a nod of patient acquiescence, Thaddeus 
sinks into the middle chair, Vallance pre- 
pares to read his notes, first making some 
additions to them, 

James. 
\To Thaddeus, from the other side of the table,] Look 
here ! 



[Feebly.] No — no more questions. I — I'm advised I 
—1 may refuse 



James. 
Mr. Vallance asked you just now about your con- 
science 

Thaddeus. 
I — I'm not going to answer any more questions — 

Stephen. 
ITo James.] It was Mr. Elkin 
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James. 
I doD*t care a cmae wluch k was— 

TtaADOBUS. 

No more quesdoos 

Jambs. 

[Idomu^ aaws iJU taiU iamards TtaADOBUS» JUfctfy."] 
Wiien the devil did your coosdence b^in to prick jou 
over this ? Hey ? 

Stspheh. 
[ T0 Thajdocus.] Yes, yoa*Te beeo in egccBent sgafS& 
apparently this last mondi— excellent spirits. 

James. 
{Nmmmmru^ m tkf iMf.'] Hey? 

Stephen. 
[7^ Elkin cmd Vaixance.] There was no sign of 
anything amiss when we were with him diis afternoon, 
gentlemen — none whatever* I give yon my word. 

James. 
Less than two hoars ago^not a symptom ! 

Stephen 
[To James.] He was gay enough at the dub dinner 
on Tuesday night. It was remarked — commented on. 

Louisa. 
[At Stephen's //Mir. wmcoitswusfy,^ It*s Phyllis who's 
been ill all the month, not Thaddeus. 

James. 
[In tJU samf w€ty, with a hoant Icmgk^ Ha ! If it had 
been his precious wife who'd come to us and told us this 

talc 
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Stephen. 
Yes, if it had been the lady 

James. 

If it had been [Struck by the idea which occurs to 

km/] AMES breaks off» Thadhevs doesn* t stir. James, 
after a pause, thoughtfully. '\ If it had been 

Stephen. 
. [Holding his breath, to James.] Eh ? 

James. 
[Slowly stroking his beard."] One might have^under- 
stoodit 

Elkin. 
[ H^ has been listening attentively, in a tone offoliU 
interest^ How long has Mrs. Mortimore been indis- 
posed? 

James. 
[Disturbed^] Oh— er— a few weeks 

Vallance. 
[ Qnietly.l Ever since ? 

James. 
[With a nod.] Aye. 

[Elkin and Vallance look at each other in- 
quiringly. 

Stephen. 
[Staring into space.] Ever since — Edward — as a mat- 
ter of fact 

Rose. 
[Going to Ann and Louisa.] What's wrong with her ? 
What's wrong with his wife ? 
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Stephen. 
^Ves, yes 

Elkin. 
The discussion as to where a man's money goes, in 
^*^^ absence of a will ? 

Ann. 

\From the other side of the tabieJ] Yes 

Louisa. 
{Qose to Ann.] Of course she was. 

Elkin. 
{^NoddingJ] H'm. [To Thaddeus.] I— I am most 
anxious not to pain you unnecessarily. Er — the conver- 
sation you had with your brother Edward at the bedside, 
in reference to Mrs. Thaddeus Mortimore — when he said 
that he— that he 

James. 
[Breathing heavily,'] He'd taken a fancy to her 

Elkin. 
That he wished to make her a present of jewelry — she 
was within hearing during that talk ? 

Thaddeus. 
[Avoiding everybody s gaze, his hands twitching invoi* 
utUarify atnis siJe,] She — she may have been. 

Elkin. 
[Piercingiy,] He was left in her charge, you know. 

Thaddeus. 
She — she was moving about the room— 
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Elkin. 
She would scarcely have been far away from himu 

Thaddeus. 
[MoisUning kis iips with his tangueJ^ N-no. 

Elkin. 
And when he handed you his keys and asked yon to 
go down-stairs and open the safe— did she hear and wit- 
ness that also ? 

Thadoeus. 
She — she — very likely. 

Elkin. 
[^Raising his voice, J There was nothing at all confi- 
dential in this transaction between you and your brother ? 

Thaddeus. 
Why — why should there have been ? 

Elkin. 
Why shou/d thtrt have been? [Coming' a stef nearer 
to him."] So that, feeling towards her as he did, there 
was no reason why, if you hadn't chanced to be on the 
spot — there was no reason why he shouldn't have held 
that conversation with her, and intrusted h^r with the 
keys. 

Thaddeus. 
She — she was almost a stranger to him. He — ^he 
hadn't seen her since she was a child 

Elkin. 

[Inierrupiing himJ] Tell us — this illness of Mrs. Morti- 
more's ? 
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Thaddeus. 
My — ^my wife's a nervous, delicate woman — always has 
been 

Elkin. 
l/VoddingJl Quite so. 

Thaddeus. 
She — ^she was upset at being alone with Edward when 
l>c — ^when he swooned 

James. 
That was the tale 

Elkin. 
\To Thaddeus.] Although you happened to be in the 
fibnury, a floor or two below, at the time 

Thaddeus. 
He— he might have died suddenly, in her arms. She's 
a nervous, sensitive woman 

Elkin. 
[Nodding.'] And she's been unwell ever since. [With 
on abrupt CMnge of manner.'] Mr. Mortimore, how is the 
lock of the safe opened ? 

Thaddeus. 
Opened ? 

Elkin. 
[Sharply,] The safe in the library in Cannon Row — 
how do you open it ? [Thaddeus is silent.] Is it a simple 
lock, or is there anythmg unusual about it r 

Thaddeus. 
He— be gave me directions how to open it. 
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EUUN. 

TeUus 

Thaddeus. 
1—1 iorgti 

F.I.KIN. 

Foi^t? 

Thaodbds. 
It— it's gone from me 

James. 
\_Ih a lew vnce^ Gentlemen, you couldn't forget 
that » 

Stephen. 
[In the same way,'} You couldn't foiget it 

Elkin. 

\To Thaddeus, solemnly,} Mr. Mortimore, are you 

sure that the conversation at the bedside didn*t take place 

between your brother and your wife solely, and that it 

wasn't she who was sent down-stairs to fetch the jewelry? 

Thaddeus. 
[Drawing himself up, with a last effort^ Sure 1 

Elkin. 
Are you positive that she didn't open the safe ? 

Thaddeus. 
It— it's ridiculous 

Elkin. 
[Quickly.} When you took her to Roper's, the 
draper's, on the Thursday — you left her there ? 
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Thaddeus. 

Yes, I— I left her 

Elkin. 
Are you sure that she didn't then ^o on to the bridge, 
^-nd tear up the will, and throw the pieces into the river? 

Thaddeus. 
I — I decline to answer any more questions 

Elkin. 
\_Raising his voice againJ] Were you in Cannon Row, 
sir, on the night of June the nineteenth, for a single ma^ 
9nent between eight o'clock and eleven ? 

Thaddeus. 
[Losing his head complete iy."] Ah ! Ah ! I know — I 
know ! You mean to drag my wife into this ! 

Elkin. 
[To Thaddeus.] You were late in coming here this 
afternoon, Mr. Mortimore 

Thaddeus. 

[To Elkin, threateningly,'] Don't you— don't you dare 
to doit ! 

Elkin. 
Owing, you say, to your having made a communica- 
tion to Mrs. Mortimore about this affair 

Thaddeus. 
[Clinging to the chair which is behind him.'] You — you 
leave my wife out of it ! 

Elkin. 
Are you sure that you were not delayed through hav- 
ing to receive a communication from her ? 
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Thadobus. 
\Dropping into the chair,'\ Don't you — drag her— 
into it r 

Elkin. 
Are you sure that the story you have told us, substitut- 
ing yourself for the principal person of that story, is not 
exactly the story which she has just told j^tw/ [Ihreis 
a pause. PoNTiNG ^^j /ic? Rose. J Mr. VaUance 

Vallance. 
Yes? 

Elkin. 
I propose to see Mrs. Mortimore in this matter, with- 
out delay. 

Vallance. 
Very good. 

Elkin. 
Will you ? 

Vallance. 
Certainly. 

[^Quietly, Vallance returns to the table and, seat- 
ing himself t again collects his papers, ElkIN 
is following him. 

James. 
Mr. Elkin 

Elkin. 
\Stopping:\ Eh? 

James. 
Stealing a will — destroying a will — what is it ? 
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EUUN. 

What M it? 

James. 
The law— what's the law ? 

Elkin. 
[To James.] I — I'm sorry to have to say, sir — ^it's a 
felony. 

Thaddeus. 

[With a look of horror,'] Oh 1 

[Ann and Louisa come to James and Stephen 
hurriedly. Elkin sits beside Vallance. and, 
picking up their bags from the floor ^ they put 
away their papers* 

James. 
{Standing over Thaddeus.] Well ! Are yer proud of 
her now ? 

Stephen. 
This is what his marriage has ended in ! 

Louisa. 
I'm not in the least surprised. 

Ann. 
Old Burdock's daughter ! 

Rose. 
\From the other side of the table,] Thank heaven, my 
name isn't Mortimore ! 

Thaddeus. 
[Leaping to his feet in a frenzy,] Don't you touch her ! 
Don't any of you touch her ! Don't you harm a hair of 
her head ! \To the group on the left.] You've helped to 
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bring this on her! You've helped to make her tife unen- 
durable ! You've helped to bring her to this! She's 
been a good wife to me. Oh, my God, let me get her 
away! \Tuming towards thi dior.'} Mr. Elkm— Mr. 
Valiance — do let me get her away ! Don't you harm a 
hair of her head ! Don't you touch her I [Ai the door.] 
She's been a good wife to me ! [Ofening iJu door am 
disappearing.'] She's been a gooawife to me 1 

James. 
[Moving over to the right, shouting <i/3!fr Thaddeus.] 
Been a good wife to you, has she 1 

Stephen. 
[Also moving to the rightJ] A disgrace — a disgrace to 
the family 1 

Louisa. 
[Following Stephen.] I always saud so — I sud so till 
I was tired 

James. 
lVe*ve helped to bring her to this 1 

Ann. 

[Sitting in a chair on the nearer side of the dining^table^ 
A vile creature ! 

Ponting. 
[Coming forward on the left with Rose.] Damn the 
woman 1 Damn the woman ! My position is a cruel 
one 

Stephen. 

[Raising his arms as he paces the room on the right."] 
Here's a triumph for Hammond I 
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James. 
[ To PONTING, contempiuously.'] Your position ! 

Louisa. 
Nellie Robson's got the better of me now. 

PONTING. 

[To James.] I'm landed with an enonnous house in 
Carlos Place — my builders are in it 

Rose. 
[Pacing ike room on ike left,"] Oh, we're in a shocking 
scrape ! We're up to our necks ! 

James. 
[Approaching Ponting.] D'ye think you're the only 
sufferer ! 

Stephen. 
[ WiicUy,'] A triumph for Hammond I A triumph for 
Hammond ! 

James. 
[To Ponting.] I've bought all that dirt at the bottom 
of Gordon Street — acres of it ! 

Ponting. 
[Passing him and walking away to the rigkiJ] That's 
your business. 

Stephen. 

i'Now, with Louisa, at the further side of the dining- 
7e.'] Hammond and his filthy rag ! 

James. 
[Going after Ponting, in a furyJ] Aye, it is my 
business 
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PONTING. 

{Turning upon him viciously^ I wish to God, sir, I'd 
never seen or heard of you, or your family. 

Rose. 
\Coming forward,'\ Oh, Toby, don't 1 

James. 
\To PoNTiNG.] You wish that, do yer 1 

Ann. 

{^Rising and putting herself between James and PONT- 
ING.] James ! 

Stephen. 
{Shaking his fists in the air,'\ Blast Hammond and his 
filtny rag. 

James. 
\To PONTING.] You patronizing little pauper ! 

Rose. 

[To James.] Don't you speak to my husband like 
that 1 

PONTING. 

You're a pack of low, common people 1 

Rose. 

\Going to PoNTiNG.] He's the only gentleman among 
you. 

James. 
The only gentleman among us ! 

Stephen. 
{Coming forward, with Louisa, on the left,'] The only 
gentleman 1 
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James. 
We could have done without such a gentleman in our 
family — [to Ann, who is forcing him, coaxingfy, towards 
the lef{\ hey, mother? 

Stephen. 
{Advancing to Ponting, still followed by Louisa.] Ex- 
ceedingly well — exceedingly well 

Louisa. 
{Taking Stephen's armJl Don't lower yourself ! 

James. 
{Over Ann's shoulder, "X The Colonel never came near 
us the other day till he saw a chance o' picking up the 
pieces ! 

Stephen. 
Nor Rose either — neither of them did I 

James. 
It's six o' one and half a dozen o' the other ! 

Rose. 

{To James and Stephen.] Oh, you cads, you 
boys ! 

James. 
{Mockingly,\ Didn't they bustle down to Linchpool in 
a hurry then I Ha, ha, ha ! 

Stephen. 
[ Waving his hand in PoNTiNG's/2ir^.] This serves you 
right. Colonel ; this serves you right. 

Rose. 
{Leading Ponting towards the doorJ\ Don't notice 
them — don't notice them 
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James. 
[^IValking about on the left, to Ann.] Tm in a mess, 
mother ; I m in a dreadful mess-! 

Stephen. 
[Sinking into a chair by the tea-table,'] On I go at the 
broken-down rat-hole in King Street ; on I go with my 

worn-out old plant ! 

[On getting to the door, PONTING discovers that 
Elkjn and Vallance have taken their de- 
parture. He returns, with Rose, to the further 
side of the dining-table, 

Ann. 

\To James.] You must get rid of your contract, James. 

James. 
Who'll take it— who'll take it 1 

Stephen. 
I've always been behind the times — i— 

Louisa. 
Nelly will laugh her teeth out of her head 

Ponting. 
[To James and Stephen, trying to attract their aUm-' 
turn,'] Mortimore — Mortimore 

Ann. 

[72? James.] It's splendid land, isn't it ? 

James. 
Nobody's been ass enough to touch it but me ! 

Stephen. 
[Rocking himself to and fro.'] Always behind the times 
—no need to tell me that 
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PONTING. 

[7^ James.] Mortimore 

James. 

[7<?P0NTING.] What? 

PONTING. 

[Plointitig to the empty cAatrs.'] They've gone — - 

James. 
[Sadering- dawn.'] Hooked it 

Stephen. 
ILooAing- round,] Gone ? 

James. 
Elldn 

Stephen. 
[Weakly,] And Vallance 

James. 
They might have had the common civility 

PONTING. 

\Coming forward slowly and defectedly,] They've gone 
to that woman 

Rose. 
\At the further side of the table,] I hope they send her 

to jail — ^the trull — ^the baggage ! 

[Ann and Lovis a j'ot'n Rose. 

PONTING. 

The whole business will be settled between *em in ten 
minutes — the whole business 
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James. 
[Coming to Ponting.] Aye, the whole concern. 

Stephen. 
[ Who has risen, holding his head."} Oh, it*s awful ! 

Ponting. 
{Laying a hand on James and Stephen who are on 
either side of him^ My friends, don't let us disagree— 
we're all in the same boat 

James. 
[Grimly, looking into space,"] Aye, they'll be talking it 
over nicely 

Ponting. 
Let us stick to each other. Aren't we throwing up the 
sponge prematurely ? 

James. 

ENot heeding him,"] Tad and his wife and the lawyers 
a, ha T 

Stephen. 
And that girl 

James. 
{^Nodding,"] The young lady. 

Ponting. 
What girl? 

Stephen. 
Miss Thornhill. 

Ponting. 
Thornhill ? 
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James. 
She's staying with 'em. 

PONTING. 

She\s\ 

Rose. 
\Coming forward on the left,'] Staying with the 
Tads ? 

PONTING. 

In their bouse ! Elkin and Vallance will find her there 1 

James. 
\Nodding,'] Aye. 

PONTING. 

[ Violentfy.'] It*s a conspiracy ? 

James. 
Conspiracy ? 

PONTING. 

I see it ! The Thornhill girl's in it ! She's at the bot- 
tom of it ! [Going to Rose as Ann and Louisa come for- 
ward on the left,] They're cheating us — they're cheating 
us. I tell you we ought to be present. They're robbing 
us behind our backs 

Stephen. 
{Looking at James.] Jim ? 

James. 
[Shaking his head.] No, it's no conspiracy — — 

PONTING. 

It is ! They're robbing us ! 
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Stephen. 
[r<» James.] SdU. I— I reaUy dunk 

Pouting. 
Behind our backs ! 

TbE I-AnfFSr 
Yes — yes — yes 

James. 
[After a pause, quutfy, strokimg kis hetmL] By George, 

we^ go down ! 

[lustantfy tkey all make for the door, 

Stephen. 
We'U be there as soon as Elkin 

PONTING. 

A foul conspiracy ! 

Ann. 
\In ike rear,'] Wait till I pat on my hat^~ 

Rose. 
Jim, you foUow with Ann. 

Ponting. 
{To Stephen.] We'll go on ahead. 

Stephen. 
Yes, we'll go first. 

Louisa. 
Tm ready. 

James. 
No, no ; we'll all go together. 
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PONTING. 

Robbing us behind our backs 1 

Jambs. 
Look sharp, mother ! 

The Others. 

Be quick — be quick — be quick ! 

[Seizing Ann and pushing her before them, ihiy 
sirugg/e through the d^rway. 



END OF THE THIRD ACT 



THE FOURTH ACT 

The scene is the same, in every respect, as that of the 
Second Act, 

Vallance // seated at the writing-table by the bay-window, 
reading aloud from a written paper. Phyllis, in deep 
abasement, is upon the settee by the piano, and Thad- 
DEUs is standing by her, holding her left hand in both of 
his. On the left of the table at the end of the piano 
sits Helen, pale, calm, and erect, and opposite to her, in 
the chair on the other side of the table, is Elkin. Pont- 
ING // sitting in the bay-window, Stephen is standing 
upon the hearth-rug, and the rest of the ** family*' are 
seated about the room — all looking very humble and 
downcast. Ann and Louisa are upon the settee on the 
right. Rose // in the armchair on the nearer side of the 
fireplace, James on the ottoman. Rose, Ann, and 
Louisa are in their outdoor things. 

Vallance. 
[Reading,'] *' It was broad daylight before my hus- 
band and I got back to our lodgings. The document 
was then in a pocket I was wearing under my dress. 
Before going to bed I hid the pocket in a drawer. At 
about eleven o'clock on the same morning my husband 
took me to Roper's, the draper's, in Ford Street, and left 
me there. After my measurements were taken I went 
up Ford Street and on to the bridge. I then tore up 
both the paper and the envelope and dropped the pieces 
into the water." 

302 
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Elkin. 
[Half turning to Phyllis.] You declare that that is 
correct in every particular, Mrs. Mortimore ? 

[Phyllis bursts into a paroxysm of tears. 

Thaddeus. 
\To Phyllis, as if comforting a child,'] All right, dear ; 
all right. I'm with you — I'm with you. [She sobs help- 
lessly.] Tell Mr. Elkin — tell him — is that correct ? 

Phyllis. 
[TTirough her sobs.] Yes. 

Elkin. 
[To Phyllis.] You've nothing further to say ? 

[//er sodding continues. 

Thaddeus. 
[72? Phyllis.] Have you anything more to say, dear? 
\ Encouragingly, as she tries to speak.] I'm here, dear — 
I'm with you. Is there anything — anything more ? 



Phyllis. 
Only — only that I beg Miss Thornhill's pardon. I beg 
her pardon. Oh, I beg her pardon. 

[Elkin looks at Helen, who, however, makes no 
response. 

Thaddeus. 
[To Phyllis, glancing at the others.] And — and 

Phyllis. 
And — and Ann and Jim — and Stephen— and Lou — ana 
Rose and Colonel Pouting — I beg their pardon — I beg 
their pardon. 

[She sinks back upon the settee, and her fit of weep- 
ing gradually exhausts itself 
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Thaddeus. 
And I— and I, Mr. Elkin— I wish to offer mv apologies 
— my humble apologies — to you and Mr. VaUance — and 
to everybody— K)r what took place this afternoon in my 
brother s dining-room. 

Elkin. 
{Kindfy.l Perhaps it isn't necessary — — 

Thaddeus. 
Perhaps not — but it*s on my mind. [To Elkin oMd 
Vallance.] I assure you and Mr. Vallance — [to ike 
others] and I assure every member of my family — that 
when! went away from here I had no intention of invent- 
ing the story I attempted to tell you at " Ivanhoe.** It 
came into my head suddenly — quite suddenly — on my 
way to Clay brook Road — almost at the gate of the house. 
I must have been mad to think I could succeed in impos- 
ing on you all. I believe 1 was mad, gentlemen ; and 
that's my excuse, and I — I hope you'll accept it. 

Elkin. 
Speaking for myself, I accept it freely. 

Vallance. 
And I. 

Thaddeus. 
Thank you— thank you. 

[He looks at ike otkers wistfully ^ hut tkey are all 
staring at the carpet, and tkey, too, make no 
response. Then he seats himself beside Phyllis 
and again takes her kand. 

Elkin. 

\_Afterapause,'\ Well. Mr. Vallance [Vallance 

rises, tke written paper in kis hand, and comes forward 
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^^ the ieft,'] I think — [glancing over his shoulder at 
XPhyllisJ I think that tnis lady makes it perfectly clear 
^o any reasonable person that the document which she 
abstracted from the safe in Cannon Row, and subse- 
quently destroyed, was the late Mr. Edward Mortimore*s 
^will, and that Miss Thornhill was the universal legatee 
under it, and was named as the sole executrix. [Val- 
LANCE seats himself in the chair on the extreme left.'] As 
I said in Mr. James Mortimore's house, the advice 1 shall 
give to Miss Thornhill is that she applies to the Court for 
probate of the substance and effect of this will. 

Vallance. 
Upon an affidavit by Mrs. Thaddeus Mortimore ? 

Elkin. 
An affidavit disclosing what she has done and verifying 
a statement of the contents of the will. 

Vallance. 
And how, may I ask, are you going to get over your 
great difficulty ? 

Elkin. 

My great difficulty ? 

Vallance. 
The fact that Mrs. Thaddeus Mortimore is unable to 
swear that the will was duly witnessed. 

PONTING. 

Ah ! [Rising and coming forward, but discreetly keep- 
ing behind Helen.] That seems to me to be insuperable 
— ^insuperable. [Anxiously.'] Eh, Mr. Vallance? 

Stephen. 
[Advancing a step or twoJ] An obstacle which cannot 
be got over. 
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PONTING. 

[^Eyeing H elen furtively. ] 1 1 — ah — may appear rather 
ungracious to Miss ThornhiU — a young lady we hold in 
the higliest esteem — and to whom I express regret for any 
hasty word I may have used on arriving here — unre- 
served regret — [Helen's eyes flash, and her shoulders 
contract ; otherwise she makes no acknowledgment^ it may 
appear ungracious to Miss ThornhiU to discuss this point 
in her presence ; [pulling at his moustache'] but she will 
be the first to recognize that there are many — ah — inter- 
ests at stake. 

Stephen. 
Many interests — many interests 

PONTING. 

And where so many interests are involved, one mustn't 
— ah — allow oneself to be swayed by anything like senti- 
ment. 

Stephen. 

[At the round table,"] In justice, one oughtnt to be sen- 
timental. 

PONTING. 

One daren*t be sentimental. 

Louisa. 
[Meekly, raising her head,] I always maintain 

Stephen. 
[To Louisa.] Yes, yes, yes. 

Louisa. 
There are two sides 
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Stephen. 
Yes. yea. 

Elkin. 
{/gnarin^ the interruption.'] Mrs. Thaddeus Mortimore 
is prepared to swear, Mr. Vallance, that she believes there 
vere other signatures besides the signature of the late Mr. 
Mortimore. 

Vallance. 
But she has no recollection of the names of wit- 
nesses 



None whatever. 
Not the faintest 



PONTING. 

Stephen. 



Vallance. 
Nor as to whether there was an attestation clause at 
all 

PONTING. 

Her memory is an utter blank as to that 

Stephen. 
An utter blank. 

[As PoNTiNG and Stephen perk up, there is a 
rise in the spirits of the ladies at the fireplace. 
Rose twists her chair round to face the men, 
James doesn*t stir, 

Elkin. 
Notwithstanding that, I can't help considering it rea- 
sonably probable that, in the circumstances, the Court 
would presume the will to have been made in due form. 
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PONTINO. 

[ IVaiking about agitatedly,'] I differ. 

Stephen. 
[iVaiking alnrnt,"] So do I. 

PONTING. 

I don't pretend to a profound knowledge of the 

law 

Stephen. 
As a mere layman, /consider it extremely //^probable 
— extremely improbable. 

Vallance. 
[To Stephen and Ponting.] Well, gentlemen, there I 
am inclined to agree witli you 

Ponting. 
[Pulling himself up,] Ah! 

Stephen. 
[Returning to the round table.] Ah I 

Vallance. 
/ think it doubtful whether, on the evidence of Mrs. 
Thaddeus Mortimore, the will could be upheld. 

Ponting. 
Exactly. [To everybody.] You've only to look at the 
thing in the fight of common sense 

Stephen. 
[Argumentatively , rapping the table,] A will exists or 
it does not exist 

Ponting. 
If it ever existed, and has been destroyed 
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Stephen. 
It must be shown that it was a complete will— 

PONTING. 

Shown beyond dispute. 

Stephen. 
Complete down to the smallest detaiL 

Vallance. 
[Gmtinuing,'] At the same time, in my opinion, the 
facts do not warrant the making of an affidavit that the 
late Mr. Mortimore died intestate. 

Ponting. 
[5/^.] Indeed? 

Stephen. 
[Depirssed.'] Really? 

Vallance. 
And the question of whether or not he left a duly ex- 
ecuted will is clearly one for the Court to decide. 

Elkin. 
Quite so — quite so. 

Vallance. 
I advise, therefore, that, to get the question determined, 
the next-of-kin should consent to the course of procedure 
suggested by Mr. Elkin. 

Elkin. 
I am assuming their consent. 

Ponting. 
{Biusiertng,^ And supposing the next-of-kin do not 
consent, Mr. Vallance ? 
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Stephen. 
Supposing we do noi consent ? 

PONTING. 

Supposing we are convinced — convinced — that the 
late Mr. Mortimore died without leaving a properly ex- 
ecuted will? 

Elkin. 

Then the application, instead of being by motion to 
the judge in Court, must take the form of an action by 
writ. \To Vallance.] In any case, perhaps it should 
do so. 

[There is a pause. Stephen wanders disconso- 
lately to the window on the fight and stands 
gazing into the garden. Ponting leans his el- 
oows on the piano and stares at vacancy, 

Elkin. 

fatchl 

[Vallance rises. 



[To Helen, looking at his watch,"] Well, my dear 
Miss Thornhill ? 



Helen. 

Wait — wait a moment 

[The sound of Helen's voice turns everybody , 
except James, Thaddeus, and Phyllis, in 
her direction, 

Elkin. 
\To Helen.] Eh ? 

Helen. 
Wait a moment, please. There is something I want to 
be told — there's something I want to be told plainly. 

Elkin. 
What? 
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Helen. 
Mrs. Thaddeus Mortimore 

Elkin. 
Yes? 

Helen. 
[Slowfy,'\ I want to know whether it is necessary, what- 
ever proceedings are taken on my behalf — whether it is 
necessary that she should be pubhcly disgraced. 1 want 
to know that. 

Elkin. 
Whichever course is adopted— motion to the judge or 
acdon by writ — Mrs. Thaddeus Mortimore*s act must be 
disclosed in open Court. 

Helen. 
There are no means of avoiding it ? 

Elkin. 
None. 

Helen. 
And the offence she has committed is— felony, you 
say? 

[Elkin inclines his head. Again there is silence^ 
during which Helen sits with knitted brows ^ 
and then James rouses himself and looks up, 

James. 
\To Elkin.] What's the— what's the penalty ? 

Elkin. 
{Turning to him.'\ The — the penalty ? 

James. 
The legal punishment. 
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Elkin. 

I think — another occasion 

[Suddenfy Thaddeus and Phyllis rise together, 
he with an arm round her, supporting' her^ 
a$id they stand side by side like criminah in the 
dock, 

Thaddeus. 
IQuichfyJ] No, no — now 

Phyllis. 
{Faintly.'] Yes— now 

Thaddeus. 
[To Elkin and Vallance.] We— wc should like to 
know the worst, gentlemen. I — I had the idea from the 
first that it was a serious offence — but hardly so seri- 
ous 

Elkin. 
[ With a wave of the hand."] By and by 

Thaddeus. 
Oh, you needn't hesitate, Mr. Elkin. [DrawingVwnAAS 
closer to him.'] We — we shall go through with it. We 
shall go through with it to the end. [A pause.] Impris- 
onment, sir? 

Elkin. 
IGmvely.] A person convicted of stealing or destroy- 
ing a will for a fraudulent purpose is liable under the 
statute to varying terms of pnenal servitude, or to impris- 
onment with or without hard labor. In this instance, we 
should be justified, I am sure, in hoping for a consider- 
able amount of leniency. 

[Thaddeus and Phyllis slowly look at one an- 
other with expressionless faces. James rises 
and moves away to the fireplace where he 
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stands looking down upon the flowers in the 
grate, Vallance goes to the wriiing^tabie 
and puts the written paper into his bag Elkin 
risest takes up his bag from the table at the 
end of the piano, and is following Vallance. 
As he passes Helen, she lays her hand upon 
his arm. 



Helen. 
Elkin. 



Mr. Elkin 

[Stopping.^ Yes? 

Helen. 
Oh» but this is impossible. 

Elkin. 
Impossible? 

Helen. 
Quite impossible. I couldn't be a party — please under- 
stand me — I refuse to be a party — to any steps which 
would bring ruin on Mrs. Mortimore. 

Elkin. 
\^Politefy,'\ You refuse ? 

Helen. 
Absolutely. At any cost— at any cost to me — we must 
all unite in sparing her and her husband and children. 

Elkin. 
My dear young lady, I join you heartily in your desire 
not to bring suffering upon innocent people. But if you 
decline to take proceedings 

Helen. 
There is no "if" in the matter— 
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Elkin. 
If you decline to take proceedings, there is a deadlock. 

Helen. 
A deadlock? 

Elkin. 
As Mr. Vallance tells us, it's out of the question that 
the next-of-kin should now apply for Letters of Adminis- 
tration in the usual way. 

Helen. 
Why ? I don't see why — I can't see why. 

Elkin. 
[Pointingr to James and Stephen.] You don't sec why 
neither ofthese gentlemen can make an affidavit that 
Mr. Edward Mortimore died intestate ! 

Helen. 
[ With a movement of the head towards Phyllis.] She 
has no remembrance of a — what is it called ? 

PONTING. 

{Eagerly^ Attestation clause. 

Stephen. 
\Coming to the head of the piano,"] Attestation clause. 

Helen. 
[l/aughtify, without turning,'] Thank you. [72i Elkin.] 
Only the vaguest notion that there were witnesses. 

Ponting. 
llie vaguest notion. 
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Stephen. 
The haziest 

Elkin. 
Her memory is uncertain there. [ To Helen.] But you 
]aiOi9—you know. Miss Thomhill — as we all know — that 
it was your father's will that was found in the safe at 
Cannon Row and destroyed. 

Helen. 

[Looking up at him, gripping the arms of her chair."] 
Yes. of course I know it Thank God I know it ! I'm 
happy in knowing it. I know he didn't forget me ; I 
know I was all to him that I imagined myself to be. And 
it's because I've come to know 3iis at last — through her 
— that I can afford to be a little generous to her. Oh, 
please don't think that I want to introduce sentimentality 
into this affair — [with a contemptuous glance at Ponting 
and Stephen] any more than Colonel Ponting does — or 
Mr. Stephen Mortimore. Mrs. Thaddeus did a cruel 
thing when she destroyed that will. It's no excuse for 
her to say that she wasn't aware of my existence. She 
was defrauding some woman ; and, as it happened — I own 
it now ! — defrauding that woman, not only of money, but 
of what is more valuable than money — of peace of mind, 
contentment, belief in one who could never speak, never 
explain, never defend himself. However, she has made 
the best reparation it is in her power to make — and she 
has gone through a bad time — and I forgive her. 
[Phyllis releases herself from Thaddeus and drops down 
upon the settee. He sits upon the ottoman, burying his 
fcu:e in his hands. Helen rises, struggling to keep back 
her tears, and turns to the door.] I--ril go up-stairs — if 
you'll allow me 

Elkin. 
[Between her and the door.] Miss Thomhill, you put 
us m a position of great difficulty 
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Helen. 
{Impatiently^ I say again, I don't see why. Where 
is uie difficufty ? [72? Vallance aik/Elkin.] If there's 
a difficulty, it's you gentlemen who are raising it. Let 
the affair go on as it was going on. {Turning to James.] 
Mr. Mordmore ! [To Elkin.] I say .let Mr. James Mor- 
timore and the others administer the estate as they in- 
tended to do. \To James, who has left the fireplace and 
slowly advanced to herJ] Mr. Mortimore 

Elkin. 
{To Helen.] Then you would have Mr. James Morti- 
more deHberately swear that he beheves his late brother 
died without leaving a will ? 

Helen. 

Certainly, if necessary. Who would be hurt by it ? 

Elkin. 

{Ihirsifig his l^s."] Miss Thomhill 

Helen. 
{Hotly,'] Why, which do you think would be the more 
acceptable to the Almighty — that I should send this poor 
lady to prison, or that Mr. James should take a false 
oath? 

Elkin. 
H'm ! I won't attempt to follow you quite so far. But 
even then a most important point would remain to be 
settled. 

Helen. 
Even then ? 

Elkin. 
Assuming that Mr. James Mortimore did make this 
affidavit— that he were permitted to make such an affi- 
davit — 
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Helen. 
Yes? 

Elkin. 
What about the disposition of the estate ? 

Helen. 
[Nodding, slowly and thoughtfully^ The — the disposi- 
tion of the estate 

[Stephen steals over to Ponting, aif</RosE, Ann, 
and Louisa quietly rise and gather together. 
They all listen with painful interest. 

Elkin. 

[To Helen.] Morally, at all events, the whole of the 
late Mr. Mortimore's estate belongs to you. 

Helen. 
[Simply,'] It was his intention that it should do so. 
[JjDoking a/ J AMES, as if inviting him to speak,] Well ? 

James. 
[Stroking his beard.] Look here. Miss Thornhill. 
[Jrointing to the chair on the extreme left.] Sit down a 
minute. [She sits, James also seats himself, facing her, 
at the right of the table at the end of the piano, Val- 
LANCE joins Elkin and they stand near Helen, occa- 
sionally exchanging remarks with each other.] Look here. 
[fn a deep, gruff voice,] There is no doubt that my 
brother Ned's money rightfully belongs to you. 

Ponting. 
[Nervously,] Mortimore 

James. 
[ Turning upon him.] You leave us alone. Don't you 
interfere. [ To Helen. J I* ve no more doubt about it, Miss 
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Thornhill, than that I'm sitting here. Very good. Say 
I make the affidavit, and that we — the family — obtain 
Letters of Administration. What then? The money 
comes to us. Still — it's yours. We get hold of it, but 
it's yours. Now ! What if we offer to throw the whole 
lot, so to speak, into your lap? 

Stephen. 
[Biting his nai/s,"} Jim 

James. 
\_To Stephen.] Don't you interfere. [^To Helen.] 
I repeat, what if we offer to throw the whole lot into your 
lap? [Leaning forward^ very earnestly. '\ Miss Thorn- 
hill 

PONTING. 

May I ? 

James. 

\To PONTING.] If you can't be silent ! \To 

Helen.] Miss Thornhill. we're poor, we Mortimores. 
I won't say anything about Rose — [with a sneer] it 
wouldn't be polite to the Colonel ; nor Tad— you see 
what he's come to. But Stephen and me — take our case. 
[To Elkin an// Vallance.] Mr. Vallance — Mr. Elkin 
— this is sacred. [To Helen.] My dear, we're promi- 
nent men in the town, both of us ; we're looked up to as 
being fairly warm and comfortable ; but in reality we're 
not much better off than the others. My trade's being 
cut into on all sides ; Stephen's business has run to seed ; 
we've no capital ; we've never had any capital. What 
we might have saved has been spent on educating our 
children, and keeping up appearances ; and when the 
time comes for us to be knocked out, there'll be precious 
little — bar a stroke of luck — precious little for us to end 
our days on. So this is a terrible disappointment to us — 
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an awful disappointment. Aye. the money's yoars — it's 
yours — but — [fining his hands] what are you going to 
do for the family ? 

[ Thfre is apause. The Pontings, Stephen, Ann 
and Louisa draw a Utile neare . 

Helen. 
\To James.] Well — since you put it in this way — I'll 
tell you what Til do. [Anoiher pause J\ I'll share with 
you all. 

James. 
\To the others,"] You leave us alone ; you leave us 
alone. \To Helen.] Share and share alike ? 

Helen. 
[Thinking^ Share and share alike — after discharging 
my obUgations. 

James. 
Obligations ? 

PONTiNG and Stephen. 
Obligations ? 

Helen. 
After carrying out my father's instructions with regard 
to his old servants. 

James. 
\Nodding^ Oh, aye. 

PONTING. 

[Walking about excitedly:] That's a small matter. 

Stephen. 
[Also walking about:] A trifle — a trifle 
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PONTING. 

Then what it amounts to is this — the estate will be 
divided into five parts instead of four. 

Stephen. 
Five instead of four — obviously. 

Helen. 
[Siili tkinking,"] No — into six. 

James. 
Six? 

PoNTiNG a«</ Stephen. 
Six! 

Rose and Louisa. 
[ IVho with Ann, are moving round the head of the 
piano, to join Ponting and Stephen.] Six ! 

Helen. 
[FirmiyJ] Six. A share must be given, as a memorial 
of my father, to one of the hospitals in Linchpool. 

Ponting and Stephen. 
\Pivtestingiy.'] Oh ! 

Rose, Ann and Louisa. 

Oh 1 

Ponting. 

Entirely unnec^essary. 

Stephen. 
Uncalled for. 

Helen. 
I insist. 
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POXTING. 

[Gmting to Helen.] My dear Miss Thorahill, believe 
me — believe me — these cadging hospitals are a great 
deal too well off as it is. 

Helen. 
I insist that a share shall be given to a Linchpool 
hospitaL 

PONTING. 

I could furnish you with details of maladministration 
on the part of hospital-boards 

Rose. 
Shocking mismanagement 

Stephen. 
There's our own hospital 

Louisa. 
A scandal. 

Stephen. 
Our Jubilee hospital 

Ann. 

It's scarcely fit to send your servants tOw 

Helen. 
[72? James, w»»^.] Mr. Mortimore— — 

James. 
{^Rising, to Ponting and the rest,'\ Miss Thornhill 
says that one share of the estate's to go to a Linchpool 
hospital. D'ye hear? {Moving towards them auihori- 
tativefy,'] That's enough. 
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[PONTING and Stephen bustle to the writing- 
table, where they each seize a sheet of paper 
and proceed to reckon. Rose, Ann and 
Louisa surround them, James stands by^ his 
hands in his pockets, looking on. 

PONTING. 

[Sitting at the writing-table — in an undertone,"] A hun- 
dred and seventy thousand pounds 

Stephen. 
[Bending over the table — in an undertone,'] Six into 
seventeen — two and carry five 

PONTING. 

Six into fifty — eight and carry two 

Stephen. 
Six into twenty 

PONTING. 

Three 

[Helen seats herself in the chair on the right of 
the table at the end of the piano. Elkin and 
Valla NCE are now in earnest conversation on 
the extreme left. While the calculation is go- 
ing on, Thaddeus and Phyllis raise their 
heads and look at each other, 

Stephen. 
Carry two 

Ponting. 
Six into twenty again — three and carry two 

Stephen. 
Again, six into twenty — three and carry two— >— 
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PONTING. 

Six into forty — six and carry four 

Stephen. 
Six into forty-eight 

PONTING. 

Eight 

Stephen. 
Twenty-eight thousand, three hundred and thirty-three 
pounds, six shiUings and eight pence. 

PONTING. 

\Risin^» his paper in his hand.'] Twenty-eight thou- 
sand apiece. 

Thaddeus. 
{^Rising,] No 

Phyllis. 
[RisingJ] No 

Thaddeus. 
\As everybody turns to him,'] No, no — 

James. 
Eh? 

PONTING. 

[72? Thaddeus.] What do you mean, sir? 

Stephen. 
[To Thaddeus.] What do you mean ? 

Thaddeus. 
[AgHaiediy.] I don't take my share — my wife and I 
don't take our share — we don't touch it 
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Phyllis. 
[Clinging to Thaddeus.] We won't touch it — oh, no, 
no, no, no ! 

James. 
[To THADDEUS.] Don't be a fool— don't be a fool ! 

Thaddeus. 
Fool or no fool — not a penny 

Phyllis. 
Not a penny of it -— — 

Thaddeus. 
Not a penny. 

Helen. 
Very well, then. [In a clear voiceJj Very well ; Mr. 
Thaddeus Mortimore will not accept his share. 

PONTING. 

[mtA a/acrify.^ He dechnes it. 

Helen. 
He declines it. 

PONTING. 

That alters the figures — alters the figures — 

Stephen. 
Very materially. 

Rose. 

[To Ann and Louisa.] Only five to share instead of 
six. 

Ann. 

[Bewildered,"] I don't understand 
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Louisa. 
[Shaking her arm.'] Five instead of six ! 

[Laying his paper on the top of the piano, PONTING 
produces his pocket-pencil ana makes a fresh 
calculation. Stephen stands at his elbow. 
Rose, Ann and Louisa gather round them, 

Stephen. 
\In an undertone,'] A hundred and seventy thou- 
sand 

PONTING. 

\In an undertone^ /w^ into seventeen— 

Stephen. 
Three 

PONTING. 

Five into twenty 

Stephen. 
Thirty-four thousand exactly. 

PONTING. 

Thirty-four thousand apiece. 

Rose, Ann and Louisa. 
{To each other,] Thirty-four thousand ! 

Helen. 
Wait— wait. Wait, please. [^After a short pause,] Mr. 
Thaddeus Mortimore refuses to accept his share. I am 
sorry — but he appears determined. 

Thaddeus. 
Determined — determined 



Determined - 
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Phyllis. 

Helen. 



That being so, I ask that his share shall be settled upon 

his boy and girl. [72? Elkin.] Mr. Elkin [Elkin 

advances to her.'] i suppose an arrangement of that kind 
can easily be made ? 

Elkin. 

tWiih a shrug,"] Mr. Thaddeus Mortimore can assent 
is share being handed over to the trustees of a Deed 
of Settlement for the benefit of his children, giving a re- 
lease to the administrator from all claims in respect of his 
share. 

Helen. 
{Turning to Thaddeus.] You've no objection to this ? 
[Thaddeus and Phyllis stare at Helen dumbly, with 
farted lips^ They are great friends of mine— Cyril and 
Joyce — and I hope they'll remain so. [A pause,"] Well? 
You've no right to stand in their light. [A pause,] You 
won't, surely, stand in their light? [A pause,] Don't. 

[Again there t? silence, and then Phyllis, leaving 
Thaddeus, totters forward, and drops on her 
knees before Helen, bowing her head in 
Helen's lap, 

Phyllis. 

\Weeping:] Oh-oh-oh ! 

\Calmly, Helen disengages herself from Phyllis. 
rises, and walks away to the fireplace, Thad- 
deus lifts Phyllis from the ground and leads 
her to the open window. They stand there, 
facing the garden, she crying upon his shoulder. 
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Elkin. 
[Advancing to the middle of the room, with the air of a 
man who is about to perfonn an unpleasant tash,"] Miss 
Thornhill— [Helen turns to him"] Mr. Vallance and I — 
[to Vallance] Mr. Vallance — [Vallance advances'] 
Mr. Vallance and I have come to the conclusion that, as 
all persons interested in this business are sui Juris and 
agreeable to the compromise which has been proposed, 
nobody would be injured by the next-of-kin applying for 
Letters of Administration. 



Vallance. 
[To Elkin.] Except the Revenue. 

Elkin. 
[Indifferently, with a nod,] The Revenue. 

Vallance. 
The legacy duty being at three per cent, instead of ten. 

Elkin. 
[Nodding.] H'm, h'm! [To Helen.] But, my dear 
young lady, we have also to say that, with the informa- 
tion we possess, we do not see our way clear to act in the 
matter any further. 

Vallance. 
[To James, who has come forward on the left.] We cer- 
tainly could not be parties to the making of an affidavit 
that the deceased died intestate. 

Elkin. 
We couldn't reconcile ourselves to that, 

Vallance. 
We leave it, therefore, to the next-of-kin to take their 
own course for obtaining Letters of Administration. 
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Elkin. 
In fact, we beg to be allowed to withdraw from the 
affair altogether. I speak for myself, at any rate. 

Vallance. 
{Emphatically.'\ Altogether. 

James. 
[After a paused] Oh— all right, Mr. EUdn ; all right, 
Mr. Vallance. 

Helen. 
\To Elkin.] Then— do I lose you ? 



Elkin. 
I am afraid — ^for the present 

Helen. 
[With dignity. "] As you please. I am very grateful to 
you for what you have done for me. 

Elkin. 
[Looking round, "X If I may offer a last word of advice, 
it is that you should avoid putting the terms of this com- 
promise into writing. 



Vallance. 
h pai 
orably. 



[Assentingfy.'] Each party must rely upon the other to 
fulfil the terms honorably. 



Elkin. 
[ To Helen.] You have no /ega/ right to enforce those 
terms ; but pray remember that, in the event of any 
breach of faith, there would be nothing to prevent you 
propounding the will even after Letters of Adminis- 
tration have been granted. 
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James. 
Breach of faith, sir ! 

PoNTiNG and Stephen. 
\Indignaniiy,'\ Oh ! 

James. 
There's no need, Mr. Elkin -.^ 

Elkin. 
[To James.] No, no, no — not the slightest, Tin con- 
vinced. [ To Helen, taking her hand,'\ The little hotel 
in London — Norfolk Street ? 

Helen. 
Till I'm suited with lodgings. 

Elkin. 
Mrs. Elkin will write. 

Helen. 
My love to her. 

\He smiies at her and leaves her, as Vallancb 
comes to her and shakes her hand. 

Vallance. 
\To Helen.] Good-bye. 

Helen. 
[72? Vallance.] Good-bye. 

Elkin. 
\To those on the ieftJ] Good-afternoon. 

A Murmur. 
Good -afternoon. 
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Vallance. 
[7b those on the ieftJ] Good-afternoon. 

A MURMXJR. 

Good-afternoon. 

[James has opened the door, Elkin and Val- 
lance, carrying their bags, go out, James 
follows them, dosing the door, 

PONTING. 

\Coming forward, "] Ha! We can replace /^j^ gentle- 
men without much difficulty. 

Stephen. 
\Cdming forward,"^ Old Crake has gone to pieces and 
this fellow Vallance is playing ducks and drakes with the 
practice — ducks and drakes. 

PONTING. 

[Offering his hand to Helen, who takes it perfunctorily^ 
Greatly indebted to you — greatly indebted to you for 
meeting us half-way and saving unpleasantness. 

Stephen. 
Pratt is the best lawyer in the town — the best by far. 

PONTING. 

[72? Helen.] Nothing like a compromise, provided it 
can be arrived at — ah 

Stephen. 
Without loss of self-respect on both sides. 

[James returns, 

PONTING. 

\To James.] Mortimore, we'll go back to your house. 

There are two or three things to talk over 

[Rose comes to Helen as Ponting goes to 
Stephen a«// James. 
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Rose. 
[Shaking hands with Helen.] We sha'n't be settled in 
Carlos Place till the autumn, out directly we are set- 
tied 

Helen. 
[^Distantly,'] Thank you. 

Rose. 
Everybody flocks to my Tuesdays. Let me have your 
address and I'll send you a card. 

[Rose leaves Helen, making way for Ixiuisx and 
Stephen. 

Louisa. 
[72? Helen.] Don't forget the Crescent. Whenever 
you want to visit your dear father's birthplace 

Stephen. 
[^Benevolently,'] And if there should be any little cere- 
mony over laying the foundation-stone of the new Times 
and Mirror building 

Louisa. 
There's the spare bedroom. 

\^They shake hands with her and, making way for 
Ann and James, follow the Pontings, who 
have gone out, 

Ann. 
[Shaking hands with Helen, gloomily,'] The next 
time you stay at ** Ivanhoe," I hope you'll unpack more 
than one small trunk. But, there — [kissing her] I bear 
no malice. 

[She follows the others, leaving James with Helen. 

James. 
[ To Helen, gruffly, wringing her hand.] Much obliged 
to you, my dear ; much obliged to you. 
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Helen. 
[AfifT glancing over her shoulder ^ in a whisper^ Mr. 
Mortimore 

James. 
£h? 

Helen. 
\With a motion cf her head in the directum of TVLAJy- 
DEUs and Phyllis. J These two— these two 

James. 
\Lowering his voice.'] What about 'em ? 

Helen. 
She's done a wron^ thing, but recollect — you all profit 
by it. You don't disdain, any of you, to profit by it. 
\He looks at herqueerly, but straight in the eyes.] Try to 
make their lives a little easier for them. 



Easier ? 



James. 



Helen. 
Happier. You can influence the others, if you will. 
[A pause.'] Will you ? 

[Af reflects^ shakes her hand again, and goes to 
the door. 

James. 

[At the door, sharpfy.] Tad ! [Thaddeus /«^5.] 

See you in the morning. Phyllis ! [She also turns 

to hintt half scared at his tone."] See you both in the 
morning. \Nodding to her.] Good-bye, old girl. 

[Ife disappears. Helen is now standing upon 
the hearth-rugt her hands behind her^ looking 
down into the grate. Thaddeus and Phyllis 
glance at her; then, guiltily, they too move to 
the door, passing round the head of the piano. 
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Phyllis. 

\^At the door in a low, hard voice ^ Helen [Helen 

partly tumsS\ You're leaving to-morrow. I'll keep out 
of your way — I'll keep up-stairs in my room — till youVe 
gone. 

\She goes out, Thaddeus is follvwing her, when 
Helen calls to him, 

Helen. 

Mr. Thaddeus [He closes the door and advances 

to her humbly. She comes forward.'] There's no reason 
why I should put your wife to that trouble. It's equally 
convenient to me to return to London this evening. [He 
bows.] Will you kindly ask Kate to pack me ? 

Thaddeus. 
Certainly. 

Helen. 
Er — [thinking] Mr. Trist had some calls to make after 
we left the flower-show. If I've gone before he comes 
back, tell him Til write 

Thaddeus. 
[Bowing again,] You'll write. 

Helen. 
And explain. 

Thaddeus. 
[Under his breath, looking up quickly.] Explain ! 

Helen. 
Explain, among other things, that Fve yielded to the 
desire of the family 

Thaddeus. 
Desire ? 
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Helen. 

That I should accept a share of my father's property. 

Thaddeus. 

[FalteringfyJ] Thank you— thank you 

Helen. 
[After a while.'] That's all, I think. 
Thaddeus. 

[Offering his hand to her,'] I — I wish you every hap- 
piness, Miss Thorn hill. \She places her hand in his,] I — 
1 wish you every happiness. 

\She inclines her head in acknowledgment and 
again he goes to the door ; and again, turning 
away to the round table where she trifles with 
a book, she calls him, 

Helen. 

Oh, Mr. Tad \He halts.] Mr. Tad, I propose 

that we allow six months to pass in complete silence — six 
months from to-day 

Thaddeus. 
[Dully t not understanding,] Six months — silence ? 

Helen. 
I mean, without my hearing from your wife. Then, 
perhaps, she — she will send me another invitation 

Thaddeus. 

[Leaving the door, staring at her,] Invitation ? 

Helen. 
By that time, we shall, all of us, have forgotten a great 
deal — sha'n't we? [Facing him,] You'll say that to her 
for me? 

[He hesitates, then he takes her hands and, bend- 
ing over them, kisses them repeatedly. 
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Thaddeus. 
God bless you. God bless you. God bless you. 

Helen. 

[ Withdrawing her hands, ] Find — Kate 

\Once more he makes for the door, 

Thaddeus 
[Stopping half-way and fulling himself together,"] Miss 
Thornhill — my wife — my wife — you've seen her at a dis- 
advantage — a terrible disadvantage. Few — few pass 
through life without being seen — once — or oftener — at a 
disadvantage. She — she's a splendid woman — a splen- 
did woman — a splendid wife and mother. [Moving to the 
door.] They haven't appreciated her — the family haven't 
appreciated her. They've treated her abominably ; for 
sixteen years she's been treated abominably. [At the 
door.] But I've never regretted my marriage — [defiantly] 
I've never regretted it — never, for a single moment — 

never regretted it — never — never regretted it 

[He disappears. She goes to the table at the end 
of the piano and takes up her drawing-block 
and box of crayons. As she does so, Trist lets 
himself into the garden. She pauses, listening, 
and presently he enters the room at the open 
window, 

Trist. 
[Throwing his hat on the round table.] Ah 1 

Helen. 
[Animatedly,] Mr. Trist 

Trist. 
Yes? 
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Helen. 
Run out to the post-office for me — send a telegram in 
my name 

Trist. 
With pleasure. 

Helen. 
Gregory's Hotel, Norfolk Street, Strand, London— the 
manager. Miss Thornhill will arrive to-night — prepare 
her room 

Trist. 
[Bis face failing.'] To-night ! 

Helen. 
I've altered my plans. Gregory's Hotel— Greg- 
ory's 

Trist. 
[Picking up his hat.'] Norfolk Street, Strand 

Helen. 
[At the door,'} Mr. Trist — I want you to know — I — I've 
come into a small fortune. 

Trist. 
A fortune ? 

Helen. 
Nearly thirty thousand pounds. 

Trist. 
Thirty thousand ! 

Helen. 

They've persuaded me — persuaded me to take a share 
of my poor father's money. 
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Trist. 
I— I'm glacL 

Helen. 
You — you think I'm doing rightly? 

Trist. 
[Depressed, "] Why — of course. 

[She opens the door and he goes to the window. 

Helen. 

Mr. Trist ! [She comes back into the room,'] Mr. 

Trist ! [//e approaches her,] Mr. Trist— don't— 

don't 

Trist. 
What? 

Helen. 
[Her head drooping^ Don't let this make any differ- 
ence between us — will you ? 

[She raises her eyes to his and they stand looking 
at each other in silence. Then she turns away 
abruptly and leaves the room as he hurries 
through the garden. 
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